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THE NIGHT STORM. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


** Loox, dearest, to the south and see 
Yon cloud upon the sky 
So like, if such a thing could be, 
The anger of thine eye ; 


It sweeps on like a thunder fold, 
Flung wildly to the air, 

Or like a pall of death, unroll’d 
By demons of despair.” 


Thus spoke he, there, upon the moving deck, 
Watching the gath’ring clouds go sweeping by, 
Then turned to gaze upon the pallid cheek 
Of her, his wife ;—eold, pale with agony, 


She clasped her sleeping infant to her breast, 
That like a living rose-bud nestled there, 

As fledglings lie within their shelt’ring nest, 
And shrink in weakness from the humid air. 


Now his strong arm is round her trembling form ; 
Yet does he with a haughty brow and eye, 

Look with firm spirit on the gathering storm, 
And point with steady finger to the sky. 


Black and more densely dark the brow of heaven, 
Bent in its wrath above the heaving sea, 

While fierce athwart it angry clouds were driven, 
And whirlwinds tore them in mad revelry. 


Now watery mountains gather on the deep, 
And wildly toss their foam cap’d heads on high ; 
Onward and onward bellowing they sweep, 
Mocking the winds that rush so madly by. 


And then was rent that fearful cloud 
With many a fiery chain, 

And heaven’s artillery thundered loud 
Above the battling main. 


It seemed as if the stars at last 
Had melted in their ire, 

And thrown upon the raging blast 
Their cataracts of fire. 


That struggling bark braved bold and gallantly 
The threatening waves, the elemental strife, 
And still was seen, as it dashed proudly by, 
That clinging group, the father, child and wife. 


Her pale head bent above the waking child, 
That struggied, playful in her cold embrace, 
Then, with sweet mouth and dimpled features, smiled, 
And patted with its hands her marble face. 
25 


|| Swift came the blast, and on its fearful wings 
! Lifted the mass of her redundant hair ; 

'| Now the young babe to her chill bosom clings 
| And shivers, wailing in the lightning’s glare. 

| It comes, it comes, that foaming mountain now, 
4 And lifts the vessel high upon its breast ; 

Quick, vivid flashes curl around the prow, 
And wreath the masts with many a fiery crest. 


A plunge—a quick recoil—one fearful cry, 
Rung wildly up, and from the heaving deck 

The husband lifts his wife and child on high; 
Then plunges boldly from the laboring wreck. 


The waters battle fierce against his breast, 
But his strong arm is dashing them away ; 
They turn more madly on his burthened chest, 
Like hungry monsters trifling with their prey. 


Yet in the jaws of death his giant grasp 
Bears up his wife : a fearful wave once more 
Came with its freight of deata; that infant gasp, 
And that fierce death-cry mingled with the roar 


Of the fierce elements; and still the strife 
Of raging waters thundered to the sky, 

As if each crested wave were full of life, 
Wrestling and toiling for a victory. 





Still from the murky clouds the lightning came, 
As lurid flashes from a smoky cell ; 

O’er the mad waters flashed the arrowy flame, 
Like fiery serpents wrangling with the swell. 


The blackened sky, the sea, the wailing air, 
Seemed howling a defiance as they rose, 

Like baffled fiends, fierce and unshackled there, 
Sent to hurl nature from her late repose. 


| Asa wild steed urged by the maddening lash, 
That gallant vessel plunges bravely on ; 

Her masts have fallen with a smothered crash, 
And to the deep their massive strength has gone. 


Her tattered canvass to the blast is flung ; 
The ramping waves leap o’er her riven deck ; 
The feeble crew are swept from where they clung, 
With a faint death-grasp, to the heaving wreck. 


On and still on! The parted clouds swept back, 
And the pale moon shed down a holy light; 

The distant vessels kept their weltering track, 
And the wild sea-bird rose into the night; 


And still that shattered hulk a pathway won, 





Trembling and groaning to each heaving sea ; 
Through the fierce storm she staggered feebly on, 
Like a worn spirit panting to be free. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR VILLAGE. 





OF OUR VILLAGE. 


| guests comfortable; but, like a thousand other hosts— 


(and I would here beg of them to reform it altogether,) 


_in their anxiety to please overstep the bounds of mode- 


THERE are many incidents that occur in our country 
towns, which, for want of some one to record them, pass 
unnoticed by the world generally, and soon fade from 
the memory of those, who at the time of their occur- | 
rence were deeply affected by them. Incidents, which 
were they noted down, would reveal much of human 
misery and suffering—much too of happiness that would 
otherwise pass unheeded. Many events of the nature | 
above referred to, has it been my lot to witness, and to 
have related to me by those who were older and “ more | 
sifted” in the affairs of our goodly village of Pequin- | 
noe. Having become, as it were, a fixture in the afore- 
said village, and being without other employment, I 
have determined that my birth-place shall not lack that 
notice she deserves; and while I treat of matters per- 
taining thereto, I hope so to guide my pen as to steer 
clear from all things that may injure the feelings of the | 
living or the memory of thedead. With these remarks, | 
which may seem unnecessarily lengthy, I small forth- 
with proceed to the disclosure of further ‘‘ Recollections | 
of our village.” | 

It was on a cold and blustering night in the month of | 
November, , that the landlord of the “ Pequinnoe | 
Hotel,” was aroused from his slumbers by repeated and | 





vociferous demands for admission, made in a voice not | 


the most pleasing, but sufficiently harsh and loud to dis- || 


turb the repose of our worthy host, Jotham Williams, 
who was not leng in encasing himself in his garments, 
shivering and shaking as he was with the cold, and mut- 
tering to himself ‘‘curses not loud but deep,” against 
the untimely disturbers of his rest. Jotham was not | 


naturally cross or ugly—but rather possessed a nature 
full of the milk of human kindness. Yet who would 
not grumble and think hard thoughts, if they did not 
give them utterance, to be thus aroused from that sweet 
sleep which restores tired nature? Ere Williams could 
reach the door, and remove the fastenings that secured 

it, the clamor without rose to a much higher pitch, and | 


_ ration, and render their intended kindness a trouble 


rather than a pleasure. After partaking of some re- 
freshments, hastily prepared, the strangers were shown 
to their several apartments, not, however, until the old 
man had kissed the fair brow of his child and given her 
his blessing. 

| The two-horse vehicle which three times a week car- 


ried the U. S. Mail through Pequinnoe, was dignified by 
| the proprietors by the name of the “ Dispatch Line of 


_ Post Coaches,” left on the morning preceding the time 
at which our story commences, and as usual without 
passengers. It had not proceeded far, however, before 
the two persons mentioned above were taken as passen- 
gers, and the cause of their arriving at our village in 


| the manner they did, was produced by the upsetting of 


the coach at the distance of two or three miles from the 
hotel. The utter impossibility of proceeding with the 
shattered vehicle any further, induced our stranger 
friends to walk to the inn of Jotham, without attempt- 
ing to disturb the quiet slumbers of those who dwelt in 
‘the immediate vicinity of their unfortunate accident. 
Thankful that they had escaped with their lives and 
‘limbs unharmed, they travelled onward until secured 
from the inclemency of the night under the hospitable 
roof of Jotham. 

Morning came, and with it a bright sun and clear sky, 
also the remnant of the coach with the baggage of the 
strangers, both of whom were seated in the parlor of the 
inn. Jotham, with that inquisitiveness peculiar to the 


| eastern people, entered into conversation with his guests 


relative to their plans and projects—so far as his ideas 
of politeness allowed, which, it must be confessed, urg- 
ed him rather beyond what many would have termed 


civility. Had he remained quiet he would soon have 
| known that the young lady was one selected by a com- 


mittee of the citizens of Pequinnoe, to watch over and 
cultivate the expanding and growing intellects of the 


elder and more advanced daughters of his neighbors ; 





the gruff tones which first greeted his ear, were now |/ and had he as much at heart the improvement of the 


mingled with those of a more mild and gentle nature. | young and beautiful of our village, as he ought to have 
The voice of a female lent new vigor to our not inactive } had, he would not have forgotten that the young lady 
host, and but a moment was lost before the strangers | was daily expected, and might have made up his mind 
were seated in the best room in the inn partaking of the | at once on her arrival who she was. But Jotham was a 
comforts of a good fire. | childless man; not but his wife had borne him sons and 
The couple that I have presented to the reader might, daughters, but death had snatched them from him, one 
judging from their appearance, have been as nearly al- | by one, leaving him alone—without one to cheer him by 
lied to each other as father and daughter. The old ‘its bright and joyous smile or childish prattle. There- 
man was apparently about sixty, with deep furrows | fore, he may be excused from taking so lively an interest 
traced upon his time-worn cheek, and long grey locks in the welfare of the youth of Pequinnoe, as he other- 
shading his wrinkled brow. Yet his motions and the wise might have done. 
strength of voice which he had exhibited, evinced an)“ Good bye, Mary,” said the old man, as he was about 
activity of limb and a strength of lungs not usually 1 leaving his child; “good bye, and remember that my 
found in one so far advanced in years. His dress was last injunctions are positive and must be obeyed. You 
that of the better class of farmers in our country, and || must never see him, or have any further intercourse 
seemed adapted to the wearer's situation in life: tall } with each other. Remember, that as you love me, and 
and erect in his carriage, there was something of digni-| wish to consult my happiness, you are henceforth to 
ty in his look, mingled with a sternness, which, at times, consider him as dead. Circumstanced as he is, your 





when gazing upon his companion, would gradually fade || union would be impossible—so think no more of him. 
from his countenance, while a faint smile would assume Wipe away those foolish tears and forget him.” The 
its place. These were the observations of Jotham as | old man kissed his daughter again and again, jumped 
he bustled about the room, endeavoring to make his | into the coach and was soon out of the village. 
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“Forget him! No, dearest father, that is not so|) trained under his paternal roof. He also needed that 

' : i : : : 
easy a task,” said Mary, as she sought the seclusion of || strength of mind to avoid temptation, so necessary to 
her apartment, and tried to chase away the unpleasant || the youth placed in a large city, exposed to its vices. 


thoughts that were every moment arising within her 


| So closely did he follow his pernicious courses, that he 


breast, by preparing for the duties of her new situation, |' soon lost the respect of his friends, and the confidence 


as mistress of the “‘ High School for young ladies.” 

To say that Mary Brobston was beautiful, would be 
but a cold expression, and convey but an indifferent idea 
of her charms. It would be impossible for any one to 
describe the many graces of person, and perfections of 
mind she possessed. If to « faultless form and beauti- 
ful features, beaming with intellectuality, we add the 
charms that attach themselves to one whose mind is 
highly cultivated, and has mingled much in society, 
graceful in her manners, and possessing an amiability 
of temper, united with a firmness and decisiveness of 
character, you have but an imperfect outline of our 
school mistress, which I must leave to your imagination 
to fill up. 

Mary had loved from her childhood the object of her 
present affection; they had grown up together, and their 
thoughts and feelings ran in the same channel—in their 
youth how much of their pleasure was derived from 
constantly being in each other’s society; and as years 
increased, so increased their affection. Yet for years 
they knew not that they loved; they knew not the im- 
port of the word any further than it is connected with 
the ties of friendship, or sisterly affection. When they 
were parted for the first time, and Henry Temple left 
his native village to mingle in the throngs of the city— 
subject to its snares and temptations, sorrow might have 
dimmed the lustre of their bright eyes for a moment— 
yet the spirit of youth full of hope, ever looking for- 
ward, leaped from the present to the future, and found 
consolation in the prospect of soon 'meeting again. 
Henry in hi» absence did not forget his little Mary; 
and many a time did he wish for the quiet sports they 
once enjoyed together—while she often dwelt in fond 
remembrance on the hours of their past happiness, and 
longed for the time to arrive when they might resume 
their former pleasures. 

When that period came, some years had passed ; and 
Henry found his former playmate grown from the little 
girl to the young lady—while he had altered so much in 
appearance, that he was scarcely recognised. Yet they 
both expected to meet as they formerly did—in the same 
affectionate manner, with all the confidence and famili- 
arity of their earlier days. They did meet with fond- 
ness, but it was ‘tinctured with a maidenly diffidence on 
the part of Mary, that for a moment chilled the heart 
of Henry, and he then felt for the first time that they 
were no longer children, and that their former intimacy 
could not be centinued. But their feelings of affection 
increased, and before they again were separated, they 
had mutually exchanged vows of unalterable love. 

Henry Temple naturally possessed a gay and lively 
disposition, with strong and impetuous feelings, un- 
checked by any prudential motives, but rash and head- 
strong he rushed into danger, unmindful of consequen- 
ces. Fond of society and its pleasures, possessing 
means sufficient to gratify his wishes, it was not long 
before he entered the circle of dissipation, and run the 
giddy round, heedless of its attendant evils. He lacked 
that moral restraint and influence in which he had been 


| . ° : . 
of his employers, by whom he was soon discharged. 
| . . . 
| Being out of business and ashamed to return to his 
| father’s house, in his present situation, he took the same 


_means to drown the unpleasant feelings which his past 
conduct excited, that thousands have done when simi- 
larly situated, by plunging deeper into vice, and drink- 
ing harder than ever. His father, becoming acquainted 
with his career, sought him out, and with feelings known 
only to a fond and indulgent parent, took him home. 
Mr. Brobston learning the history of his past conduct, 
deemed it a sufficient cause for discontinuing any further 
intimacy between him and his daughter. 

Temple finding, after having for some time soberly 
reflected upon the disgrace which he had brought upen 


himself and friends, that he must either reform or never 
hope to regain their esteem, and above all, the esteem 
of her he loved, determined upon leaving the country, 
in hopes that by absenting himself from his former vi- 
cious associates, and from the scene of their carousals, 
“he might shake off the chains which had so long made 
him a slave to all their follies. With this resolution, 
fortified by assurances of Mary’s unalterable attach- 
_ment, and the promise of her hand, should he return freed 
‘from his former vices, he departed with the intention of 
taking a lengthy voyage, for which purpose his father 
supplied him with ample means, and saw him set sail 
for a foreign land. It was about this time that Mary 
/took up her abode in our village. 

| The love of a young and artless woman is the most 
/pure, the most holy passion that reigns within the 


human breast, and when centered upon one object, how 
intensely does it burn within her bosom? How brightly 
does the feeling gush forth, in swift flowing streams, 


| 


from the well-spring of affection? It lives and moves 
only in the sunlight of its own existence. It flourishes 
only beneath the bright beam of its own heavenly lustre. 
Happy indeed, if the object upon which so much of its 
affection is lavished, can return it with the fervor of a 
‘man’s leve. But how miserable when all the bright 
hopes, which it has raised within her young breast, are 
blighted—when the loved one becomes unworthy of being 
| loved—when the fervid anticipations of days and years 
of happiness are at once dashed to the ground, and all 
her young hopes are crushed. Then indeed, does the 
bark, laden with her heart’s best affection, feel the vio- 
lence of the whirlwind and the storm, nor finds it one 
place of shelter or port of safety, but returns, torn and 
wrecked, blasting at once all her dearest, her most fond 
expectations, and the store of love sent forth in antici- 
pation of a rich return, comes back upon the heart, 
snapping its silver cords, until one by one all are broken, 
and she falls a blighted being, a crushed flower, beneath 
'the load of misery that is heaped upon her. 

| Mary hoped, most fondly hoped, that Henry would 
(reform, nor did she in her morning and evening devo- 
tions, omit to mingle with her supplications a desire that 
he might be rescued from the snares by which he was 
| surrounded, and strengthened in the resolution that he 











| had taken to reform. Her breast was filled with con- 
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tending emotions. Her Jove for Temple, and her duty |! has already bound me so long, be drawn more closely ? 


toward her father, who had forbidden all thoughts of | 


Shall I sink still lower in degradation-—or will the fair 


their union, awakened a strife within, that rendered her | original of this picture save me from the depths of mise- 


days unhappy, while her knowledge of Temple’s dispo- 
sition, his rashness and the impetuosity of his temper, 
she feared would yet be the means of destroying the | 
good resolution which he had formed, and he would be-| 
come worse than before. She feared that his habits | 
were too firmly fixed to be eradicated, and that he) 
might, after she became his wife, reiapse into his former 
habits. She hoped that the conditional promise given 
him might be the means of rescuing him; that his love 
for her would be sufficiently powerful to withdraw him | 
from vice; assured of this, she felt that there could be 
no bar to their union, and that she could incur the anger | 
of her parent, and much and many more evils, to save 
Henry from ruin. 


The last rays of a summer’s sun were shedding a 
golden lustre upon the spire of the village church, and 
bathing in a soft and lovely glow of light, the tree tops 
and the line of wooded hills that skirted the distant 
horizon. The air, redelent with a thousand sweet and 
balmy odors, springing from the wild and luxuriant 
flowers that clothed the upland and meadows, was calm 
and still, so that it might scarcely be perceived, except 
as it rustled the foliage of the little copse which shaded 
the last sad resting place of the village dead. The low- 
ing of the herds and the wild sounds of the tinkling 
bells, the sportive laugh of the boy just let loose from 
the school, the merry strain of the wild bird’s note, 
singing its way towards its secluded home, the sweet 
murmur of the waterfall leaping down, precipitously, 
from the rocks above, and gently stealing through the 
green meadows, sparkling and flashing in the golden 
beams of the setting sun, was all that disturbed the quiet | 
and repose of the scene—a scene of unsurpassed love- 
liness and beauty on the one hand, and in the distance 
lofty and majestic hills, covered from their base with a 
dense mass of trees, that reared their green tops to the 
heavens, shutting out the vision from a more extended 
view. On the other, lay a level plain dotted with ver- 
dant meadows and ripening fields of grain, with neat 
farm houses scattered here and there, as necessity or 
taste dictated to their occupants ; while beyond, might | 
at times be seen the white sails of some ocean traveller, 
riding stately upon the waters that laved the shores of 
this sweet and retired spot. 

At the hour before mentioned might be seen, seated 
on a gentle eminence, that sloped upward from the high 
road, at some distance from, and overlooking our village, 
a young man, apparently about three and twenty. His 
countenance was pale and haggard, while the hollow 
cheek and sunken eye, the shaking and palsied limbs, 
stamped him as one suffering from disease, and a long 
and continued course of dissipation. He was attired in 
a suit of black, which by long use had become thread- 
bare, and although thus dilapidated, there was that in 
its appearance which told of better days. The stranger 
drew from his bosom a miniature, and as he gazed upon 
it, a tear might have been seen stealing down his cheek, 
while he communed with himself :—*‘ Must my days be 
for ever embittered by the recollection of the past? and 
as time passes onward, must the chain of infamy that 








ry by which I am surrounded ?—for I feel that it has 
come to this, that unless she puts forth her arm, unless 
she retracts her conditional promise, and consents to 
unite her fate with mine at once, thus, and thus only can 
Ibe saved. Yet what have I done that she should give 
up all and follow the fortunes of one so abandoned, an 
outcast from society, one banished from his paternal 
home? Ought I to hope that her love for me is so po- 
tent, that disregarding all selfish feelings, she can over- 
look my faults and forgive my crimes? And when I 
appeal to her as the only hope I yet possess, to drag me 
from vice and pollution, will she grant my prayer? Or 
will she not rather cast me off, upbraiding me and heap- 
ing scorn upon me for presuming upon her love?’ No 
matter; this night must decide. There is but one leap 
from hope’s highest pinnacle te the lowest depths of 
despair. I am soaring high now, and may yet take that 
leap, dreadful as itis. If this night’s work should lead 
me there, engulfing me in direst misery, there is one 
way at least to end it.’’ Henry Temple started from 
his seat, directing his steps toward the village, and after 
thus moralizing upon the hardness of his fate, entered 
the first tavern, calling for drink to fortify his resolution. 

The hour had arrived when the villagers had retired 
to rest; the moon was shining in peerless brilliancy, 
illuminating the broad plain with its silvery sheen, and 
throwing into light a scene upon which the eye might 
gaze for ever unsated; all was hushed and still, save at 
intervals, when the wild howl of some mastiff in the 
distance, the soft gushing of the streamlet, or the faint 
rustling of the trees, as the wind played among their 
leaves, broke in upon the silence of the hour. Mary 
Brobston was seated at an open window, gazing upon 
the scene before her, long after the other inmates of the 
house had gone to rest; yet she but little heeded the 
still and quiet beauty. A thousand thoughts came 
rushing upon her mind, thoughts of other years, of hap- 
pier hours, of moments when she had roved in earlier 
days, in gay and joyous thoughtlessness, amid scenes far 
dearer to her than those by which she was now sur- 
rounded. She thought of her absent lover, and wander- 
ed in imagination through many a scene of their former 
pleasures. Lost in these reveries, she heeded not the 
entrance to the court-yard, of one who, with stealthy 
but unsteady pace, approached through the passage 
leading to the house, screening himself as much as pos- 
sible behind the shrubbery, until he had reached the 
window where she was sitting. 

“ Poor Henry,” sighed Mary, “I hope and pray he 
will return soon, yet if he returns not freed from his 
vicious habits, I cannot, must not marry him.” 

“ Curse—no, no, I’!l not curse yet,” muttered Henry 
Temple from his hiding place. 

“ Yet if he should remain true and firm in his affec- 
tion, and—” 

“ He does! he does !”’ and Henry presented himself 
at the window where Mary was seated. The moon 
shone clearly upon his features, and exposed at once to 
the affrighted girl their haggard and death-like appear- 
ance. She saw not the manly form of him she loved, 
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but the mere shadow of what he once was, stripped of || was unworthy of the least of her affections. She saw 


all the beauty of mould and features he once possessed. 

“Henry Temple!” exclaimed the astonished girl, 
“you, Henry Temple! No, no—I cannot believe that. 
My Henry, as I once loved tv call him, was fair and 
handsome; he wore a smile upon his cheek, and the 
glow of health and beauty was there—you are pale and 
haggard—your eye is blanched, and your limbs shake 
and tremble, as though the frosts of winter were upon 
you, instead of the warm air of summer.” 

“ Rail on, woman!” said Henry, his natural impetu- 
osity of temper quickened by large potations of liquor, 
overcoming his better feelings—“ rail on, and heap 
curses on me, if you will—I have deserved it all and 
more—yet thou art not Mary Brobston, if thou canst 
do this—she was gentle and kind, and never insulted 
the unfortunate.” 

“If thou art indeed Henry Temple, you shall know 
that this is no time or place for our meeting, nor will 
you consider me unkind if I request you to Jeave me 
until the morning.” 

The coolness of Mary’s words, however differently 
she might nave felt, served only to awaken suspicion 
and doubt as to the strength of her affection, and he 
wished to obtain the end for which he came, then or 
never, so strongly had his passions become excited. 

“Mary, this may not be; I came here a desperate 
man—your words in their coldness have made me more 
so: this night must my lot be decided, and it remains 
with you to do this. I might tell you my past history 
since I saw you last, but it would only grieve you. My 
scheme for reformation has come to nought. Away 
from you I sink at once into vice, and if I must live, and 
that with the hope of ever becoming a virtuous man, 
beloved and respected by my friends, it is you alone 
who can save me. And what will be your reward? I 
will not speak of my love, the love of my friends, but 
the consciousness of having done a deed so virtuous, the 
pleasure that consciousness affords will surely be to you 
the happiest reflection of your life. But remember, 
Mary, that I am rash, and should the miseries, conse- 
quent upon a refusal of my request, so shake my shatter- 
ed nerves, that life itself shall become a burden to me, 
and I should but no, you will not drive me to such 
extremity.” 

“ Henry, your language is that of a madman. You 
know not what you ask of me, and it is only in consider- 
ation of our early friendship—our early love, that I have 
listened so long in silence. Could you know the feel- 
ings of my heart, you would not urge this thing any 
further; and were you as you once were, you would not 
so selfishly consider your own wishes and pleasures, 
without some little reflection as to what might be the 
consequences tomyself. In your present situation there 
can be no further communication between us—it is best 
for both of us that it should be so: therefore, until you 
can claim my love with more propriety and less selfish 

lings, you can hope for but small encovragement from 

, who has loved perhaps not wisely, but Heaven 
knows how well.” 

The strength of Mary’s spirit had risen to its height, 
and she spoke with the energy of one who felt deeply 
the wrong that was put upon her, and she wept that it 
should come from one whom she loved so well, but who 





vat once how futile and vain were the hopes he had rais- 
ed, that, by marrying her he should be freed from his 
| former habits; the fact of his appearing before her as 
“he did, was sufficient to convince her that he was irre- 
‘claimable—and she knew not why she should risk her 
happiness, if indeed she could again possess it, or the 
happiness of her friends, by sacrificing herself in the 
vain hope of saving him from further disgrace. 

| Henry Temple stood gazing at Mary as she arose 
‘from the window, and was in the act of closing it, de- 
\termined to put an end to the scene. Shame was pic- 
tured upon his countenance, while the rage which her 
‘words had raised within his breast, seemed to deprive 
him of utterance for the moment. 

| “Stay one moment longer,” said he; “ only one word 
more, and then farewell for ever. Here’s a trinket—it 
will be of no further value to me, and you can give it to 
the next one you make a fool of.” As Mary extended 
her hand to take the picture, the villian presented a pis- 
tol and fired. Mary fell witha shriek, and Henry Tem- 
ple fled from the spot, exulting in his fiendish deed. 
The Pequinnoe Hotel was that night'the scene of a 
self-murder. Henry was found dead without any marks 


‘of violence upon his person. He had, however, called 


for more drink when he entered the house—choosing to 
prepare it himself. The wretched man had with his 
‘drink mixed deadly poison. 

| The report of the pistol and the shriek of Mary 
alarmed the people of the house, who hurried to the 
‘apartment, where they found her extended upon the 
floor apparently lifeless ; means were successfully used 
to restore her to consciousness; happily she was un- 
/harmed—the ball merely grazing her arm, and lodging 
|in the further side of the room. Morning brought with 
it the news of the unhappy fate of Henry, and many a 
‘tear did she shed to the memory of him she loved. 
Many an hour did she grieve for her harshness towards 





{| him, and accused herself of being the cause of his death. 


|The blighting of her earliest and strongest affections— 
notwithstanding the natural strength of her mind, bore 
severely upon her; the image of Henry was for ever 
haunting her in her sleep; she wandered listfully around 
/noticing no one; her once merry laugh was hushed; the 
/music of her voice was stilled: a little time was Suffi- 
cient to crush this fair flower. A few short months and 
‘Mary Brobston, the beloved of our village, was borne 
: 
_mournfully from among us—not in life, but in death. 
G. 


ae 


ANECDOTE OF DOCTOR FRANKLIN. 





As Dr. Franklin was once trudging through the streets 
of London, with spectacles on his nose, he accidentally 
jostled a porter, who was staggering along under an im- 
mense load, and who, in consequence, measured his 
length upon the pavement, burden and all. 

“D—n your specks!” shouted the fellow, as he 
scrambled up with his luggage. 

“So much for wearing specks in the street,” said a 
friend to the doctor, who was walking with him. 

“Yes,” replied the philosopher, coolly wiping the 
article in question ; ‘‘ but had it not been for my specks, 











‘he would have d—d my eyes.” 
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Original. ever. ‘Oh, cousin!” I cried, “ touch not that cross— 
CLARA’S LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON. | 'tis mummery—’tis profanation! If you would seek 


December, 25th. | for consolation in religion, return to the church of your 
fathers, and stay not here amid corruption.” 

Dear Minna: ‘ pape on 
The figure spoke. ‘‘ For my worldly repining I was 
How unfortunate it is you are attacked by a fit of || 
illness just now! I had looked for you, oh, so eagerly, 


it not thus bitter, or permit me to close it.” 
every day, and when your letter came, the disappoint- || I wept for some time in silence; a silence which Isa- 
ment almost made me ill also. I hopedso much from 


bel showed no wish to break. ‘‘ Isabel, you may stand 
your influence over Isabel, that I certainly calculated | phere like a statue,” I said, wiping my eyes, “and you 
may appear as cold and calm as you choose; but you 
cannot deceive me, if you do yourself. It is a forced 
calm, and there is that within you—thoughts and loving 


ordered a penance —Z chose this interview ; then render 





ii 
} 
| 


upon seeing her among us again by this time. Now, | 
this hope is weakened, for my numerous letters remain 

unanswered, and as often as I have been at the Convent, | 
could never prevail upon her to see me. I shall send feelings—which will never be satisfied with such a life 
her the letter you enclose for her, and if this fails, must | as this. Nature can be repressed for a moment, but it 
give her up forever. Deluded girl! to expect to find 


will at last have its way, and bitter regret and repen- 
balm for her heart within those gloomy walls; to aban- | 


tance will fellow.” Isabel] did not answer, but a flush 
passed over her face which told the truth of my words 


fur comfort. I will make one more attempt to see her, | was knocking at her heart. “Come back to us, Isabel,” 
and will immediately write you the result. 


don the world and all her friends, and fly to strangers 


I continued; “ and if we cannot promise you happiness, 

Tuesday.—I have seen Isabel. Poor, dear girl, how || we will give you love and sympathy and at last peace.” 
changed! I weep myself blind when my thoughts revert “Come back to you!” she said, in a deep hollow 
to what she was and what she is. She is lost to us for voice. “Can you indeed wish me to return to that 
ever! Like some young tree she was “ with dark green | world which has so cruelly deceived and destroyed me ? 
leaf rich clad,” tossing its luxuriant arms to heaven—)| No, no. I have tasted it, and, like the dead sea-apple, 
revelling in sunshine, and exulting in strength and beau- | all is bitterness and ashes. Ask me not to leave these 


| 


ty; but a blast hath come which hath riven and torn! retreats—beyond, is sin, and suffering, and wrong, and 
that tree, and it is crushed, never to rise again. misery: here is quietness and religion if not peace. 
Yesterday morning, after I had received your letter, I) The faith I have chosen I can never change. ‘ And be 
ordered the carriage and proceeded alone to George- || jt indeed that I have erred, my error remaineth with 
town. Arrived at the private door of the Convent, I myself.’ To the world Iam dead: I shall return no 
rang the bell, and a nun’s face appeared at the aperture. | more. You say Minna is ill—I rejoice at it, for I shall 
When [ asked for Isabel, she shook her head: sister || see her the sooner.” 
Trene, she said had given positive orders not to be in- 


formed when I called again, for she was resolved to see 


| “ What!” I exclaimed, ‘will you then go to her?” 
She shook her head, while a sad solemn light, drear as 
no one. After repeated urging, the kind-hearted nun | the wintry moonbeams, passed over her face. 
promised to tell her as I requested—‘ I came to deliver | “ We meet not here again,” she said; “but there is 
a message from her sister, who was extremely ill.” I || place—thank God for it!” clasping her hands fervent- 
was ushered into that gloomy apartment, across which | ly and looking up to heaven—‘ where death and sorrow 
ran an iron grate, like the gates of the grave—never to! can never come. There we shall meet, Clara! The 
be opened to those who have once passed through it. || balm of heavenly love wiil heal the wounds of the earth- 
While indulging in mournful reflections, I heard a slight ‘ly. Will it-not be thus, Father?” she whispered. 
rustling, and looking up, a figure stood in the midst of | « Wilt thou receive me? Have not my sufferings here 
the apartment behind the grating. It was pallid as || sufficed? When this fiery trial is passed, shall I not 
marble and as motionless. Clad in a nun’s coarse black | have been purified enough? Wilt thou not wipe away 
dress, its colorless face was half concealed beneath the || my tears, and say to my stormy bosom, ‘ Peace—be 
closely pinned linen veil, and its clasped hands were hid | gtill 2?” 
in its large loose sleeves. I gazed and gasped for breath. | Abandoned to grief, with my face buried in my hand- 
“Tsabel !”’ I said, faintly. There was no sound in return. | kerchief, I had listened to the desolate child commun- 
“Isabel! Isabel!’ I cried, passionately; “tell me if) ing with her immortal father, and when I again looked 
indeed this be you?” up she was gone. CLARA TALBOT. 

“« My time is brief,” the figure murmured. ‘“ You had 
a message to deliver.” 

**Oh, Isabel! cousin! come back to us. Do not stay. 
in this terrible place. Where should you seek for com-|| Dear Minna: 
fort and consolation, but in the arms of your friends—in || It is nearly a month since I have written to you, 
the bosom of that sister to whose care you were left by | cousin, during which I have to thank your friend for her 
your dying mother, and who is now ill, perhaps dying | constant bulletins of your health. I rejoice to hear you 
because she could not bear the desertion of her beloved | are recovering, and shall look for you in the course of a 
sister.” The figure now first showed signs of emotion. ) few weeks. As dear as your society is to me, I would 
Her hands were hastily unclosed, and seizing a silver | not have you hurry, for a relapse would be dangerous. 
cross which hung from her girdle, she pressed it to her I hope nothing, and beg you to hope nothing from your 
lips. My heart sank within me. Once imbued with || coming, in regard to Isabel. My letters are returned 
the religion of these people, she would be lest to us for || unread, and I have given up any attempt to see her. 


January 22, 1838. 
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Let us trust to Time, that ancient physician, who will 
with his gentle, soothing balm, gradually close those 
wounds, from which she now indignantly tears the ban- | 
| ly, to use a royal term—and seemed radiant with good- 

humor and happiness. When we last called on him, we 
ascended to his private rvoms, on the story above—but 

to-day being a general reception day, the public rooms 


dage of consolation. 

Your friend says youcemplain of my silence. I could 
not write without telling you of my daily doings, and I 
would thus be forced to speak of feastings and revelry, 
which would jar upon the ears when read inasick room. 
How could I write of pleasure-drives in the country— 
promenades in the city—to one who cannot arise from 
the bed of illness—how dilate upon strains of music, or 
the dancers’ sprightly band of musicians, to one who 
hears only the gliding step of her physician, or the tick- 
ing of a watch at midnight, or the nurse’s whispering 
tones? How bid her admire the dazzling brilliancy of 
the well lighted ball room, who dwells in darkness, 
made visible only by the dreary gleam of the night ta- 
per, or perhaps one pitying sunbeam which forces its 
way through the closed shutter ? 

To tell the truth, I feared to let you know how I pass- 
ed my time, lest you should accuse me of wanting sym- 
pathy for you and Isabel. Minna, I have been in the 
midst of gaiety, but have not been gay; oh, no, the 
terrible events of last month—your illness, and Isabel’s 
misery, and not /eas¢ of all, my separaticn from James, 
have been a lightning shock, which has burnt out all 
sources of life and joy, and I feel as if I should never 
smile again. Smile inwardly I mean—but thank hea- 
ven the idle selfish crowd is easily satisfied—it is too 
much engaged with its own interests, to inquire too 
curiously into the depths of the gaiety it sees around it 

My father grew better, but I saw he was not happy. 
He was not in his situation, he Jonged for home, and he 
mourned for Isabel—my dull and moping countenance 
disturbed him—and so we both agreed to yield to the 
solicitations of our friends and try what amusement 
would do for us. The story of Isabel was known to 
few, but I feared it was whispered about, and determin- 
ed, by my careless demeanor and gaiety, to put an end 
toallsurmises. Our debit was at the President’s Levee, 
on New-Year’s day. I believe I have never described 
to you the mansion of our first magistrate. We stepped 
in a carriage at Gadsby’s, and drove up the Avenue as 
far as it goes, at the end of which is a dark stone gate 
overhung by drooping willows. This is the private gate 
of the family, and we, of course, do not enter here but 
turn off up the hill, past a row of noble stone fabrics, 
which, when finished will be occupied by the different 
departments. At the top of the hill we again turn into 
President’s Square, around which are the houses of 
several of the great folks of the city, and one side occu- 


| 
| 
| 












|| succeeded in landing safely on the portico, and, ushered 
through the hall, were soon in the presence. 
Mr. Van Buren received his company very gracious- 


were, of course, thrownopen. These consist of several 
good sized rooms, and one large, quite across the end 
of the house. They are all well furnished, the smaller 
by the new President. Rich carpets—mirrors—satin 
curtains—chairs all gilded, with blue satin medallion 
cushions. The green-room kas been altered for the 
better, as a dark gloomy paper has been removed to 

give place to one of white spotted with gilt stars, which 
gives it a gayer and brighter appearance, and is consi- 
dered by the ladies as more becoming to their complex- 
‘ions. You, who are initiated in the ‘‘ Lights and Sha- 
| dows” of a ladies toilet, will be able to appreciate the 
| change. 


| The larger room, called the East Room, is furnished 
much in the same style with the others, although a little 
more antique. The carpet resembles a fine woven 
tapestry with richest colors, tasteful curtains of heavy 
silk, chandaliers and other et ceteras, all elegant and 
costly. The mirrors in this saloon contrive to give itan 
air of magnificence. There are eight immense ones, 
with broad carved frames, which rise nearly to the ceil- 
‘ing in various parts of the room. These rooms were 
‘crowded with all the visiting population of Washington. 
Such a motley throng you never saw, Minna. There 
was every grade, and every rank, and every style of 
dress, from the elegant attaché of a foreign court, with 
his graceful and fashionably attired lady, to the farmer 
| Senator, the Cincinnatus of the West, with village made 
coat, rough shoes and yarn stockings knit by the hand 
| of his buxom dame. 
| Leaning upon my father’s arm, I slowly passed around 
the rooms, and sought to amuse myself with the variety 
| of people and dress. It was a brilliant scene, for there 
were many foreign ambassadors in their gorgeous uni- 
forms, and officers of our Navy and Army glittering in 
jgold lace, and ladies, not a few, their graceful forms 
! enveloped in shawis, cloaks and dresses of every hue, 
and bonnets of delicate tints, waving with plumes, or 
_riant with flowers. My father seemed to be quite him- 
self again. He looked on smilingly, or exchanged jokes 
| with his acquaintances, and I did not regret the sacri- 
| fice which this effort had cost me. 
At one end of the room I saw my late friends, the 
Bertons. I had made up my mind to feel very unplea- 


| 
| 


pied by the White House, as it is irreverently, but per- | santly, when first meeting them after the late exposé of 


haps somewhat republicanly, called. This mansion of 


their miserable selfishness at the balcony of the Capitol, 


our “ Great Father,” as the Indians say, is situated in|} but I was mistaken; the heavy blows I had since re- 


the midst of a park covered with grass and adorned | 
with trees, (when I first saw it.) At each end of this 
enclosure, are situated the several Departments—hand- 
some grey buildings with fine porticoes, and embowered 
in groves of trees. In the midst stands the President's: 
house. It is a long building with a handsome portico | 
in front, and as we now gazed upon it with its white | 
pillars glittering in the brilliant sun of a clear winter 
morning, it might easily be passed for the Russian’s Icy 
Palace. Pushing through the crush. of carriages, we’ 


| 
| 


ceived had obliterated all traces of the wounds their 
petty treachery had caused, and I gazed on them as I 
passed with the indifference of a stranger. 

My father had joined a knot of eager politicians, and 
seemed never tired of talking of Sub-Treasury bills, 
banks, specie currency and topics of the like uninterest- 
ing nature to me, when weary of it all I quietly dropped 
‘his arm, and slipped out on the terrace. I gazed out 
‘long upon the brord Potomac which flowed below me, 
‘and the still hills beyond, and pure sky; and remem- 
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brances of other days came once more, and sadness fell || coarse habiliments of woe—a dress which she will never 
down upon my heart. All the late events came vividly || change, except for the drear cerements of the grave. 
before my eyes—the ill-fated Pedro—lIsabel, the lonely | “Clara!—dear Clara!—and so it is all true,” ex- 
nun, and my own beloved, deserted Manly, and large ‘claimed Virginia, weeping. 
tears slowly rolled down my cheeks. I could not be | “ What is true!” I cried, withdrawing my hands from 
miserable under the influences of that sweet landscape, my face, and staring wildly upon her. 
and when soothed by soft notes from the band of musi- i “ Dear me, you frighten me—I only meant—that is, 
cians which came, mixed with the voice of joy, fromthe , ma said she feared she was ill or dead.” 
house, the gentle and sorrowful reflections which passed || I breathed freely, for I hoped her unhappy story had 
through my heart, were beneficial and healing. While | not leaked out, and in further conference I discovered it 
in thought a soft hand touched mine. I started round, 1 was entirely unknown; the f-w who knew any thing of 
and beheld the sweet face of Virginia Berton raised to 1 it, had prudently remained sient. With an effort I recov- 
mine, changeable as’ April, now glowing with affection, || ered my composure, and informed her Isabel had left 
and now clouded with fear, lest I should consider her | town, which I was glad to see Virginia interpreted had 
presence as an intrusion. We were both silent. [| returned to you, and I did not undeceive her. 
gazed long in her face, doubtful of her motives of scek- | “IT see my father is looking for me,” I said; “ fare- 
ing me, and distrustful of her, lest she inherited her || well, Virginia.” 
mother’s worldliness. But I knew her character, and|| ‘‘Stay, Clara, one moment—you must go with me to 
could not mistake that ingenuous face. /'mamma—she is very unhappy at the coolness between 
_you, and Peyton is absolutely miserable.” 

I declined firmly, and rejected all overtures to a recon- 


you, and I feared to go to you lest you should be dis |ciliation with so heartless a pair. I saw Virginia was 
, - at 


pleased with me likewise—but I longed to see you—I | sent to draw me to them again, but she was true to me, 
and an unconscious agent; so that I parted with her 


could not refrain from following you out here.” 
wed with every demonstration of sincere friendship, she pro- 


mising to call soon upon me. 


“You are not angry with me, are you, Clara?” she 
said, ‘‘ mother told me there was seme cvolness between 





“No, Virginia, I am not angry with you—I believe 


to be true, and shall over Ne y oa.” . | Wretched and weary I entreated father to return 
Thank you—thank you! she said, delighted; “I home, and resisted all my friends’ entreaties to stay 
shall be so happy when with you once more, for there | longer, or accompany them home. One other call I 
is no one so kind and so feeling as you are, Clara.” || made at the request of my father. It was upon the 
I pressed the dear girl to my heart with a sensation widow of one of our late Presidents, who is now living 
of happiness which had long been a stranger to it. A) here. I wish you could see the Ex-Presidentess. She 
deeply interesting conversation followed, during which | ;, ,ow in the “sear and yellow leaf.” Time's “ effa- 
the crowd of ladies and Senators and Congressmen, || cing fingers” have touched her with respect. Her figure 
of Secretaries of State, and generals, and ministers and | js tall and majestic, and with true taste she still retains 
attachés passed by us unheeded. One common feeling | the attire of other days, mixed, however, so well with 
had bound us strongly together, for we both loved and | the modern, that there is nothing to offend the eye. She 
were both unhappy ; she through another, who controlled | js a rare antique—an old time statue, which has come 
her destiny, while I also had been the sole executioner || gown to us complete and untouched. But what is most 


of my own hopes. . || interesting in this lady, is her peculiar situation. The 
“Where is Major J ular mi asked. Her counte- || statue has fallen frorn its pedestal ; she who once stood 
nance fell at once from its buoyant happiness. | the highest im the land, has descended from her chair of 


“TI have becn engaged to him for two weeks,” she | state, and draws all hearts to her, and commands all 
sighed, “and am to marry him next week.” } men’s respect, more than talents, or beauty, or riches, 
“ indeed !—and you have renounced your lover for | by the imposing dignity, the quiet grace with which she 
—_— | stepped from her exalted station to the ranks of private 
“What could I do ?—tmother has persecuted and tor- | life. Residing in full view of that magnificent mansion, 
mented me until my life is wretched.” | where she once reigned supreme, unlike Woolsey, she 
Poor child !—how I pitied her; young and ardent, || bids “ farewell” to all her “ greatness,” without one sigh 
she was to be sacrificed to an used-up blasé, and her for the past. She is not one of those querulous wrang- 
warm affections, the best blessing of life, were to be Jers with fate, who grieve and complain if they are not 
blasted, and with them her existence. ) always happy, and who deem themselves mightily 
“Let’s leave this hateful subject,” said Virginia, || wronged if fortune do not single them out to share her 
“and now talk of yourself. Where have you been ?— favors above their fellows. 
what have you been doing this long month?” Iam glad I made that call, Minna. I shall ever re- 
“T have not been well, and have not been out much.” member with feelings of reverence, that venerable lady, 
“And how is Isabel, dear Isabel ?—is she in the in her simply elegant retirement, surrounded with the 
rooms ?”” | portraits of her husband and his worthy predecessors 
I could not answer; the question was a blow which placid and dignified. A dethroned princess calmly 
nearly overcame me. Isabel in the rooms! Whata smiling at chance and change—a lonely widow, patient- 
forcible contrast did that bring to my mind, between the | ly waiting to rejoin her lord. More in my next, dear 
light-hearted gnily-dressed beings whose merry voices | Minna. 
came mixed with music from the open door, to the Yours truly, CLARA TALBOT. 
crushed, the fallen, the desolate Isabel, and in those | (To be coneluded.) 
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Original. | discovery of their mischief, and the odd vulgarity of their 
HELEN OGILVIE. | mother, whose deficiency in every characteristic of a 
|gentlewoman, caused no feeling of unpleasant shame. 
“My dear girls, attend to your studies—I do not || When they had gone, she seated herself consequentially 
wish to deprive you of amusements, but you know your | in a Bergin, and after a preparatory hem, commenced : 
mamma will not permit us to accompany your brother 
to-night, if I cannot assure her of your having comple- 





“T’m a goin’ to tell you, Miss Ogilvie, when I hired 
, ne" || you, to teach my daughters, I never had the least, the 
ted your various tasks; pray oblige me, and gratify! very smallest idear, you would undertake my son. His 


yourselves by doing so.” edication, I’ve been putty partikler about, and I’ve kept 
“‘Miss Ogilvie dear, you were never intended for @ | a sharp eye on him, since he was so high;—we’ve had 


governess—indeed, no—you are much too gentle, and | a jittle spell of talkin’ this morning, and he has let out 
too true, ever to succeed in teaching wild girls like us, 


sommat, I had no great fancy to hear; now the short 
any of your own accomplishments. Now just let me | 


| and the long of it, is, no child of mine shall ever marry 
speak, and afterwards I wild study—pray what have you | any human from the old country, exceptin’, indeed, it 


done for us in the six months you have been here? | wor a duke, or a knight, or some of the smell kings, or 


Nothing, my dear, absolutely nothir z—we don’t mind | so, as I hear of—for we have fortune enough for them, 


you, because you never complain of us; and though you | J can tell you, and my gals will be as fine ladies when 


do give a faithful account to mamma, of our daily occu- | they’ve finished their larning, as the Baltimore folks as 


pations, yet I much doubt, if she understands the half of || made off so grandly—but you see, Miss Ogilvie, you’re 


what you tell her, in such nice smooth English,—¢there, | poor—now never mind stopping me, I wonder where’s 


I must say, you have improved us; and we love you your manners !—still you, you're ¢o00 poor, and you've 


dearly—but still, for knocking things into our heads, 1 been like a sort o’ help here—and you've an old critter 
you are not to be compared to Mademoiselle—all the | of 9 grandmar, a hangin’ on to you—and so you see, it 


better for us, however, is it not, Caroline ?” | would never do; and I would give my curse to Robert, 
“Yes, indeed, Georgy,” 


replied the sister, “but still) and niver a penny of money, for I can manage it all— 
I like to please Miss Ogilvie, she is so kind, and really I and I’d see him starve first, if he’d cross me for all the 
good, but then I like still better to please myself, and I | Scotchwomen as ever wore a kilt, as they say; so as I 
am sure no one will ever find that out, from her.” 








| don’t want a young body like you, should be too much 





“ My dear girls, I will not allow myself to be offend- | 
ed by the strange mélange of praises and contemptuous | 
comparisons, with which you so often honor me; but || 
for your own sakes, finish what you have to do this day, i 
as I shall certainly explain the matter fully to your | 
mother, if she should take the trouble to inquire.” i| 

“‘ What, and disappoint Robert too, of the pleasure of | 
taking you to see his favorite play, you so often read to- | 
gether? Ah, don’t blush, Miss Ogilvie, it is well enough 
to be as kind to our brother, as to us; and to say truth, | 
I would like you better as a sister, than a governess, | 
and—”’ 

“Miss Georgiana, be so good as to spare me, when 
you feel disposed to jest—I never presume—” 

‘Oh, no, no, to be sure you don’t,” laughed both the 
merry girls at once, ‘‘no, no—we have you there—you 
need not look so indignant, and let your Scotch blood | 
mount up to your cheeks—but for all, you know Robert 
is in love with you—yes, he is—yes, yes, don’t deny it— 
hold your tongue,” and seizing the poor young gover- 
ness in romping glee, they were dragging her round the | 
apartment, when a door opened, and a short, stout, red-, 
faced, over-dressed woman of fifty, suddenly entered, 
and placing her hands on her sides, with her elbows in, 
very warlike position, with her fiery black eyes regarded | 
the startled group, whose mirth was banished for the 
present. ' | 

“ Well, if l ever! this is a little too good—the tootress, | 
and the tootered, a scrimmagin’ round the room, like a 
passel of wild cats! No wonder things be come to the, 
pass theyare. If it’s agreeable, Miss Georgiana F on- 
tenaye, and Miss Caroline Amelia Fontenaye, you'l): 
w ilk down to the front drawing room—Seenor Missa-. 
ro’s there, with his Kittar—and only let me catch you 
playing such tricks with him—do now—” 

Off ran the girls, half abashed, half amused, at the 
26 





tempted with the boy’s false promises, mind ye—i jest 
say, here’s your six month’s wages—bundle up your 
things and pack off, no use to loiter about it.” 

“ Mrs. Fontenaye, will you allow me to speak ?” said 
the insulted girl, as she stood before the vulgar little 
lady’s chair, her eye filled with tears, but flashing fire, 
her glossy dark hair thrown back from her white fore- 
head, and her short lip curling with ineffable scorn. 

“ Aye, speak on now, I’ve said my say, take your 
turn at it now—but don’t ye think to deny it.” 

“ Mrs. Fontenaye, since I came to your house, till 
this present minute, I have with undeviating attention 
tried to fulfil my duty. I little knew the task I under- 
took, when I engaged to communicate any portion of 


|| knowledge to your daughters; I have been their butt, 


their play-thing, even sometimes their chosen compan- 
ion, but never their governess; and to enlighten you on 
this subject—” 

“Did I ever hear such impidence!—I charge you 
with sedoocin’ my son, and here you begin a batterin’ 
away at my daughters. Keep to the one thing needful, 
madam, and say nothing about innocent children, that 
has little about them like you !”’ 

“Very true, madam—but what you say of your son, 
is as unfounded, as my claim to be the governess of your 
daughters. He has been civil, kind, considerate ; we 
have conversed together, because he liked to have some 
one who could understand him, and who had similar 
tastes to his own; we have read books together, that is, 
he has read to me, when we were all in the little work- 
parlor—” 

“ Aye, and did you and him even speechify like two 
stage actors, hectorin’ about there, like folks goin’ mad, 
just as I see at the play, when I’ve been persuaded once 
in a twelve-month, to go to it? Didn’t you both say 


















. bursts of grief told her story, the insults, the mortifica- 
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ye was a killin’ yourselves for love, and didn’t you tell 
him, how he didn’t speak it the right way, and that he 
should sigh more, and recollect the emfakiss ?—it was 
kiss, I’m sure, for I listened myself last night, and when 
I asked the gals, what emfakiss meant, I thought they’d 
a bust their sides laughin’, hut they told me at last, it 
was a new French fashion of kissing: Oh, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself! But to be sure, Robert’s un- 
common taking, and I wasa poor gal once myself, before | 
old Mr. Fontenaye took a fancy to me—but then he was | 
old, you see—and things wasn’t then, as they be now, | 
for we niver cared how people riz, if they was honest ; 
but it’s no use talkin’, there’s your money, and I'll give | 
you a good carakter, so that you may have a chance for| 





another place.”’ 
“T thank you, madam—but again let me declare to, 
you, I am guiltless of trying to attract your son; I think) 
he pethaps cares for me asa friendless girl, a little more | 
interesting than others, from her helpless situation, and | 
because some pains have been taken to cultivate the lit-| 
tle talent she possesses—but I sincerely tell you, even 
if Mr. Fontenaye had offered his hand, I would not have} 
/ 


accepted it, without the consent of his family.” 

“ Well, you see, that you wont get—so the sooner you | 
go home, the better; and don’t let him know where | 
you're going, or I'll be so flustered, I'll not give a| 
creditable account of you, to any ladies as calls, and as| 
the last Token says— 

“Tt’s better far a scented name, 
Than all the trumpet mouth of Fame.” 

“Do not fear, madam—lI shall remain for some time | 
in my little secluded home: if any letters come to me 
from Europe, you will please take care of them, till 
called for; and should I obtain another situation, I trust 
you will not fail to say a few kind words in my favor.” | 

“No, child, that I won’t—but send a strange cart- 
man for your things, and charge him not to tell any body 
where he carries them; and now be off, before Robert 
comes in for dinner—you ha’n’t a great deal to pack, 
and the gals may lend a hand for this time.” 

“‘T shall be away in less than an hour, madam.” 

And Helen kept her word; a few minutes sufficed to 
prepare her, still fewer to take leave ; though giddy as 
her unruly pupils were, the young springs of affection 
had not been yet so choked up by worldly follies, but 
that they gushed forth in warm tears, when their patient, 
cheerful, sweet and elegant Miss Ogilvie bade them 
farewell. 

In a narrow chamber, lighted by one dim window, on 
an old couch, covered with faded chintz, sat Mrs. Ogil- 
vie, a little table before her, on which lay a well-worn 
Bible, her snuff-box and spectacle-case. A scanty car- 
pet, almost threadbare, partially covered the floor, a 
small, a very small fire burned in the unpolished grate; 
a low bed in one corner, and a few utensils of cookery 
in another, showed that this was the sole apartment for 
all domestic purposes. The early spring sun was de- 
clining, as Helen entered this forlorn dwelling; the old 
lady started with pleased surprise, but the full heart of 
the injured girl could no longer contain its feelings; sho 
threw her arms around her grand-mother, and with loud 








tions, she had endured, and the little hope she had of 
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being able now to earn a support for herself and her aged 
parent. 

“Trust in God, my Helen, He has never deserted us, 
He has brought us thus far, and He will never leave us, 
nor forsake us, if we do not first abandon Him.” 

“Oh, do not, do not try to console me, grand-mamma! 
let me weep at will, there is no help for us—we are 
treated as outcasts—and why should we suffer thus? 
Oh, to see others !—to see the luxury, the waste of the 
basest wretches, while you—”’ 

“Helen, is this right ?—fear neither for me, nor your- 
self—if you cannot have faith in Providence, where do 
you expect relief? Oh, Helen, learn to trust in him 
who heareth the young ravens when they cry for food— 
who maketh fountains to spring up in the desert places— 
have patience, my child!” 

“‘T have but one reasonable hope in this world, grand- 
mamma, and in the strength of that, I will try to strug- 
gle on: some day or other I know Fergus will either 
send, or bring us a fortune; I know Fergus will be rich, 
and for a few short years, or even months, it may be, I 
will endeavor to bear up, and do whatever God has 
allotted, to procure a subsistence.” 

‘Oh, Helen dear, bear up in the strength of a Chris- 
tian faith, and not in vain anticipations of your brother 
gaining a fortune. His life hangs on a slender thread, 
in aclime so fatal to Europeans. But, my good child, 
be cheerful—let us hope for the best—‘ the darkest eve 
may have a sunny morrow.’ And now let us thank our 
Father in Heaven, that we have so many mercies re- 
maining, where so little is deserved.” 

That evening Heler prepared their humble meal, and 
after her little domestic arrangements were completed, 
she lay down on her hard pallet, with a sad, but hopeful 
heart. Neither the caution, nor the patient submission 
of her grand-mother, could chill the wild expectancies of 
her young, romantic imagination. She had yet to pro- 
fit by the bitter teaching of experience. 

Day after day, and week after week passed away, and 
still there was no suitable situation to be had for Helen; 
nor no letters to cheer her under the difficulties she was 
left toencounter. She had advertised, and had answer- 
ed many advertisements, but not even on trial, could she 
obtain any respectable place. The Misses Fontenaye 
and their hasty tempered mother had chattered too free- 
ly to their many friends, about Robert’s marvellous par- 
tiality for ‘ our governess ;’ and the strange conjectures 
and misgivings of the mamma, with the sly laughs, and 
inuendoes of the daughters, had made any thing but a 
favorable impression on the minds of their numerous 
acquaintances respecting Miss Ogilvie. For this rea- 
son, the recommendation of Mrs. Fontenaye was of no 
use to the poor girl; and worn out with wandering 
almost every day from house to house, replying civilly to 
impertinent questions, and exhibiting specimens of her 
accomplishments, if required, she at length determined 
to look for plain sewing; and be the pittance what it 
might, remain under the feeble, but loving and faithful 
protection of her grand-mother, instead of venturing 
once more to enter the verge of fashionable society, alone 
and unfriended, and therefore subjected to the rude inso- 
lence of those narrow-minded, ignorant persons, whose 








wealth might give them the power of commanding her 
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services. But even here she was disappointed ; humble | 1 those virtues ; but she also was perfectly aware of all the 
as was now her aim, she found it almost impossible to | ! ‘disadvantages which would accrue to herself, should ne- 
procure sufficient to satisfy their limited wants. If she | ‘cessity at last compel her to engage in a course of life 
succeeded in getting work, perhaps her week’s toil, environed by perils of every kind. And yet could she 
would be so scantily paid, that the bare necessities of | starve, or see her helpless parent sink into the grave in 
life were merely answered, and nothing left for the | the most bitter poverty, gifted as she knew herself to be, 
chances of sickness, or scarcity of employment, in the | with abilities and qualifications peculiarly calculated to 
ensuing one. It is often observed, the young, the beau- | distinguish her in that very profession. Her pride of 
tiful, and poor, are rarely patronized by women in afflu- | ancestry—in what did it serve her? Her brother— 
ence: there is always some minor consideration te check | where was he? For a year she had not heard Of him, 
their usual liberality; some good reason, why the fair | but by the transient observation of some commercial 


seamstress must not come to their houses for work ; and | stranger. Of employment in private life she had been 





it is equally difficult to send it to the poor thing’s obscure | unjustly deprived ; and one secret hope, scarce acknow- 
abode; there is always some husband, son, or brother, |ledged by herself—the ambiguously hinted love of Robert 
to be thought of, who may be unwittingly endangered | Fontenaye—what was it?—the shadow of a dream. 
by a casual meeting with the lowly needlewoman in the , From the time she left her mother’s house, she had scarce 
hall, or on the staircase ; and few could be more obnox- | seen him, nor had heard of bim—now nearly six months ; 
ious to remark in this way, than Helen Ogilvie, whose | she was contemned, or forgotten, or both, and what re- 
exceeding elegance of deportment and manner, and | mained but to try the scheme of her kind, though it may 
whose face, more expressive and fascinating than posi- | be ill-judging, little friend, and thus place herself where 
tively beautiful, invariably attracted the gave of the | opportunities might offer of gaining independence. 


passers-by, though the stately modesty of her appear- || One great obstacle, was the difficulty of concealment 
ance repelled the slightest approach to familiarity in| from her grandmother; to such an attempt, she would 
their glances of admiration. never give permission; the evils she endured would 


Sometimes she was supplied with white-work, by mis- || seem light to those she would imagine in this case. To 
tresses of boarding-houses; but this was becoming very | perish of want were better far, than thus to bring de- 
irksome ; she was much exposed to observation, and was | _ gradation to her child. But Helen was learning to view 
often informed, her being employed was a great favor, | | the matter more favorably; she pondered on all these 
as there were so many applicants; besides being com- | | things for many days, and at length siowly resigned her- 
pelled to take what price those ladies felt disposed to | self to stern necessity. 
give, and treated with a contemptuous good nature, One chill autumn evening, Mrs. Ogilvie being asleep, 
much more galling to her, than actual incivility. Her, sie left their cold room, warmed by no cheerful fire, 
spirits were fast sinking, her cheek had already lost its | and sought the apartments of her neighbor, whose mer- 
roundness and its bloom, her step was becoming heavy ry chirruping laugh, re-echoed by her equally merry 
and hopeless, she had even caught the dragging, inelas- | children, sounded like a good omen to Helen, as she 
tic tread of those weak dispirited creatures, who labor | tapped at the door. She was joyously and affectionate- 
daily, and almost nightly, with the busily plied needle, | ly received, but when her determination was made 
for little more than enough to purchase bread and wa-| known to her humble patroness, the litle actress could 
ter—when a lively stirring little woman, an occupant of scarcely express her rejoicings. 
rooms in the lower story of Helen’s habitation, observing | ‘ My dear Miss Ogilvie—I am so delighted, so en- 
the great change in Miss Ogilvie’s looks and movements, chanted. Oh, you can’t imagine, indeed, my dear ! 
ventured to offer her advice on the subject, as she well | The wisest thing in the world for you—oh, you'll never 
knew the cause, and believed she had deyised a remedy. repent, I assure you. So accomplished as you ate—so 
Mrs. Horton felt a little indebted to Helen for her kind- | graceful, so talented, so handsome. How I long to 
ness to her two young girls, whom her métier oftencom- | see you! I declare, we should go off to Mr. Carrington 
pelled her to leave without proper care-takers. Helen | | to-night, bet he plays to-night. Ah! dear: well, to- 
had tried to instruct them, as she sat sewing, and they | | morrow morning. Oh, I wish it were come !” and thus 
being both willing and clever, had profited considerably. breathless with Ler encouraging prattle, she paused, 
There was therefore a debt of gratitude to be paid by | allowing her daughter to begin. 

Mrs. Horton, and she set about it, in her own fashion, |) “Oh, mamma, what an exquisite Julia Miss Ogilvie 
with the best intentions in the world of doing good. | will be!” 

But it was rather a difficult task, to undertake to persuade |“ Yes, my love, a charming anything. Oh, you'll be 
Miss Ogilvie, that it was useless to wear herself into a | the star of the season! I am sure of it. Why, bless 
consumption for scarce what would sustain nature, when you, leave me _- manage for you, you shall be well paid 
by employing the talents she possessed, she might at I promise you.’ 

once secure sufficient for the comfort, if not the elegan- | “ But, my dear Mrs. Horton, how shall I ever do 
ces of life, by entering the profession, of which, poor | without grandmamma finding out ?” 

little Mrs. Horton was a very humble member. She “Oh! we shall contrive; you know you can pretend 
was no greater a personage than a third or fourth rate | to give lessons at private houses in the day, that will do 
actress at a minor theatre; and yet, surrounded by | for rehearsals; and then, as you will not have to per- 
temptation and bad example, and vices of many descrip- form, perhaps, more than two or three nights in a week, 
tions, she preserved a child-like simplicity, a warm heart, | why you may give lessons at night too, you know ; or, 
and an unblemished character. Helen listened to her | you may be invited cut somewhere, or Mrs. Fontenaye, 
advice with patience, because she knew and appreciated ! or some body else, may send for you to play at private 
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concerts, or fifty things—leave me to contrive. And ||sionally a caressing push with his foot to a fine pointer 
now, my dear, I hope you have a few speeches of some | that lay in luxuriant repose on the rich warm hearth- 
of the women by heart, for Carrington will examine you rug. From time to time, he cast an impatient glance 
very closely. Oh, very—but never mind, he’s half a | on the manager, who slowly dipped his ruby pen in a 
fool, for all—and yet he has good taste, excellent taste ; | pretty inkstand, supported bya silver cupid, and care- 
and besides, is so desirous to revive and re-establish the |/fully commenced writing on some delicately scented 
legitimate drama, as he rhymes it over, which will be | motré note-paper. 
just the thing for you—because, at first the melo-dra- } “ Confound it, Carrington, will you never finish and 
matic style would never suit, there is too much for ef- | send off that note? I don’t want to wait here all day, 
fect—too much tu catch the vulgar eye. Oh, my dear, | and an answer I must have before deciding.” 
you could never start, and rant, and stare, as they doin || ‘‘ My dear Bertie, those women must be propitiated ; 
that line; but little Car. means to treat the public, his every nicety of etiquette must be observed, or we shall 
public, you know, (every theatre has its own public) have them tilting at us like Amazons. After all, I am 
with the Shakspearian drama, which requires only na- | afraid she will refuse.” 
ture, just conception, and good education; now, you see || “‘ Well, what the devil shall wedo? I swear to you, 
how fortunate this is. You shall play Desdemona first.” | Car., I have net the face to make love-speeches to those 
“Oh, not Desdemona, dear Mrs. Horton—there are | miserable specimens of heroines, ‘so withered and so 
such words said to her, and just in the beginning.” } wild,’ that you have picked up, and be laughed at by the 
“Oh! Lord heip your little soul, my dear, you must | whole house for my pains. Consider how ridiculous it 
get used to such things; well, tis no matter. Juliet is _is—how it destroys the keeping of the whole; how it 
so common for a first appearance—Beatrice—Comedy, | destroys the harmony of the performance. Paugh! I 
won’t do, never all well filled; Miranda, not powerful ‘can’t do it, and I won't, you may be certain, provide 














enough; Belvidera, too much so; Bianca, pretty good ; 


all to-morrow; and, now, sweet Miss Ogilvie, you must 
sit down and eat a bit of roast chicken with us—Polly 
is just bringing it up, and I must insist on you—also let 
me mix a little nice warm negus, and make a toast for 
the old lady; I’m going up with you by-and-bye, to 
take care of you to the door, you know. Oh, you don’t 
think how I shall mind you, and how motherly I’ll be 
to you. Itis avery bad thing for an elegant creature 
like you, to go on the boards without some wise, care- 
ful body that knows the odd ways of people, to look 
after you; but no fear, no fear atall. Oh, you'll be such 
a star—of the first magnitude—Fanny Kemble will be 
nothing to you. Oh, don’t blush, I am sure of it—and 
now, dear, here comes the chicken, and the tongue, and 
the salar —sit down, be comfortable. Jessica dear, mix 
some nice port-wine negus, and bring your chairs here, 
girls, and be merry for once.” 

Mr. Carrington was a short, rotund, rather ungrace- 
ful looking man, with a fair round face, little good- 
natured bluish eyes, light hair, very profusely curling in 
small ringlets, and a pleasant rosy mouth, frequently 
displaying a respectable set of well regulated teeth, 
which perhaps predisposed the gentleman to be so kind 
in bestowing generally on all a benevolent smile. He 
had an ultra-exquisite appearance, being always care- 
fully dressed in the precise fashion, with as much orna- 
ment, as good taste and the fear of being noticed as a 
half dashing Histrion, would allow. 

On the morning which was to color poor Helen’s fate, 
he was seated on a couch, sometimes half reclining on 
the table before him, on which was strewed innumera- 
ble varieties of papers, bills, letters, manuscripts of 
plays. proposals from authors, mingled with many hun- 
dred articles of bijouterie, intimating that the manager’s 
mind was not so pre-occupied with the multiplicity of 
his affairs, as to throw his taste for the minor elegances 
or refinements of life, in abeyance. A pale looking, 
slovenly dressed man, witha slight touch of roué about 
him, was lounging in a fautewil by the fire, giving occa- 





|, women where you will.” 
Julia—oh, well, never mind—good little Car. will settle |) 


“Mr. Carrington,” said a servant, entering, “ Mrs. 
‘Horton and a lady, sir.” 

“ Mrs. Horton! whew! whew!” whistled Bertie. 
| Shouldn’t wonder if she is coming with a proposal in 
our difficulty.” 

| « Yes,”’ said the manager; “I half suspect she is, 
from what I have heard before. Pray be civil, Bertie; 
don’t stare, pray—and, Joseph, show the ladies up. 
Bertie, you had better go away.” 

“* Not I—by my good troth !”’ was the answer, as at 
‘this moment, Mrs. Horton trotted in, leading the ele- 
gant Helen, simply but fashionably dressed, and closely 
veiled. Mrs. Horton looked a iittle startled when she 
saw Bertie, but civilly returning his salutation, introdu- 
ced Miss Ogilvie to Mr. Carrington, who, somewhat 
overwhelmed by the unusual grace and dignity of the 
young lady, continued bowing, until Bertie, departing 
from his usual nonchalant practices, handed chairs to 
the visitors. , 

“T am desirous of having a little private conversa- 
tion with you, Mr. Carrington,’’ commenced Mrs. Hor- 
ton, glancing slily at Bertie: “‘ and if you please—” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Horton,” interrupted the latter: 
“do not think of me as any thing but an ornamental 
appendage here; Mr. Carrington will warrant my dis- 
cretion, but I must, myself, vouch for my curiosity.” 

“You need never vouch for that, then, Mr. Bertie, 
careless as you look ; but, indeed, Mr. Carrington, this 
|is a very particular case, and I wish you could favor me 
with a few moments undivided attention; you will, I 
am sure, think yourself fortunate—” 

“Oh, is the young lady not to be admitted to your 
consultation? Pray, in this matter, permit me to have 
the honor—” 

“« My dear Bertie,” interrupted Carrington, “ excuse 
me this morning ; Mrs. Horton has something to say of 
a very particular nature, and—” 

“ Oh, enough—enough. I shell leave you, if you in- 
sist on it. Good morning, ladies, good morning: (then 
in an undertone he went on,) but, Car., I say, Car., 








that’s a debutante, I candiscover it at once—and strike, 
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my fat lad, strike the bargain—we shall make the sea- 
son, I promise you.”” And with a parting stare of in- 
quisitive admiration, and whistling a popular air, away 
he went, to the great relief of poor trembling Helen, 
whose courage was rapidly sinking before the familiar 
manners of her future associates. 


“Now, Mr. Carrington,” said Mrs. Ho:ton, seating | 


herself comfortable in her chair, ‘‘ since we are alone, 
here is the young lady I told you of before; and, Miss 
Ogilvie, my dear, throw back your veil, we can’t talk 


till Mr. Carrington has become acquainted with your | 


face. Ah! there you see, Mr, Carrington, every thing 
as to appearance is highly favorable, and now you can 
judge for yourself as to other qualifications. For my 


part, if you can engage Miss Ogilvie, I am sure your | 


houses will be overflowing during the season.”’ 

“‘T have no doubt,” seid the polite manager; “ but, 
Miss—O—Ogilby—” 

“‘ Ogilvie,” said little Mrs. Horton. 

“Yes—thank you—Miss Ogilvie, if you please, I 
should like to hear your voice, Madam. Are you new, 
Madam? Have you ever attempted any thing on any 
stage, private or public ?” 

** Never, sir.” 

“Ah, well—have you studied, Madam? Under 
whom have you been, or rather, who has directed your 
theatrical tastes ?”” 

“‘ No person, sir, except Mrs. Horton.” 

“Possible! Then we shall have you quite au natu- 
ral. Do you sing, Madam ?” 

“ A little, sir.” 

“Ah, very well. Pretty fair knowledge of music, I 
presume ?—useful, very—where we are deficient in a 
variety of talent. You dance, no doubt—that is to be 
supposed from your movements—not, of course, like 
one of the corps de ballet, but sufficiently well for gen- 
teel comedy ?” 

“I have danced, sir.” 

“Ah, exceeding well. You can, of course, recite 
something, or, if you prefer, read—here is Shakspeare: 
any thing—there is Viola.” 

Helen, with some trepidation, and not very distinctly, 
read—* A blank, my Lord,” etc. 

“ Pretty good, eh! Mrs. Horton?” said the manager, 
turning his twinkling eyes and benevolent smile on the 
little woman. 

“ Lord, Mr. Carrington, you can’t judge by this! She 
is so timid, sir, and so new—why, you have no idea 
how she speaks when at her ease; and then, you know, 
a few lessons from yourself will work wonders, and the 
dress, and the lights, and night, and the confusion even, 
will all help to give her confidence, and take her 
thoughts off herself.” 

“ Exactly so, Mrs. Morton, I see as you do in this 
matter. But, Miss Ogilvie, though you have had no in- 
structor, you must have made some preparation: what 
characters have you studied, pray ?”” 

“‘ Desdemona, Juliet, Imogene, Ophelia.” 

“ Ah, very well—exceeding weli. Fora beginning, I 
think you have been right in preferring the legitimate 
drama. What do you propose to appear in? Desdemo- 
na, Mrs. Horton ?” 

“‘T believe not, sir, she has rather chosen Portia.” 


|quate Shylock at present, and Bertie is decided on a 
run of his characters; he insists upon a heroine that he 
will not be laughed at for making love to. Ah, don’t 
blush, young lady—stage love-making is a very chilly 
affair, a little touch of fairy-land about it—glittering and 
cold. But Desdemonait must be, I think, and I intend 
to have it played as in the original, I mean tke bed- 
chamber scene between Desdemona and Emilia, where 
| she sings ‘ Willow.’ Pray, Miss Ogilvie, can you sing 
me a few words of it ” 

“‘Oh, she cannot, indeed, to-day, Mr. Carrington,” 
‘said Mrs. Horton, who saw that Helen was suffering 
intensely with suppressed feelings of shame and grief, 
‘at the strange exposure of the new course she had un- 
dertaken. ‘‘ Never mind, my dear, I will be Emilia, 
and will help you along famously. But, now, Mr. Car- 
| rington, what, shall we say about salary ?” 

1 “Why, Mrs. Horton, as I have quite a high opinion 
of Miss Ogilvie’s abilities, I do not require security for 
any possible loss I may incur at first, and therefore, you 
“must trust to the effect she produces, and rest assured 
her remuneration shall be equivalent to her deserts.” 

| ‘* Well, I know you are just and honorable, Mr. Car- 
/rington, and I shall say nothing until she has been tried ; 
‘but how soon?” 

| “Why, this day two weeks if possible, Madam ; Ber- 
‘tie’s engagement can wait no longer; and, by the way, 
I presume Miss Ogilvie will provide her own dresses ¢” 
| “Certainly, sir; but as this is expensive in the com- 
‘mencement, we shall expect to be well paid, sir: we 
are not rich, sir.” 

| “ Ah, well—very well. But, my dear young lady, 
will you retain your name, or is it your real name?” 

| “JItis my name, sir, and I hope, in the perilous task 
I am attempting, [ shall not disgrace it-~but I will 
abide by my name—I trust no one will ever be ashamed 
‘of it.” 

| “Extremely well—very! Well, Mrs. Horton will 
initiate you into the lesser mysteries, my dear Miss 
Ogilvie—(Ogilvie—Ogilvie—a good name—very good : 
‘sounds well, yes,) ah, Mrs. Horton, be so kind; and 
you will please attend rehearsals punctually when noti- 
fied; and now, ladies, with many thanks for your pre- 
ference of ine, I wish you a very good day.” 

| And the polite little manager bowed them out, delight- 
_edto have to tell his hero, Bertie, of the new acquisition, 
‘and comment on her appearance, with which, and their 
“anticipated success, he was enchanted. 

And thus Helen’s fate was sealed. Day after day— 
night after night, was devoted to study, or the prepara- 
tion of the many articles of dress requisite to her new 
profession. She passed the greater part of her time 
with Mrs. Horton, who advanced all the money neces- 
sary for her expenses ; and old Mrs. Ogilvie was conso- 
‘led for her now almost continual absence, by the belief 
that she had engaged in some profitable system of tui- 
tion, which required her daily attendance. Helen pos- 
(sessed some valuable jewellery which she insisted on 
depositing with Mrs. Horton for the purpose of liqui- 
dating her debt, if her debut should prove unsuccessful. 
Family pride, and affection for the persons from whom 
she inherited those ornaments, had heretofore prevented 
‘her disposing of them; however, now she had a secret 











“It can’t be done, Mrs. Horton—we have no ade- 


| consciousness of being able to retrieve her furtunes, and 
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she felt no regrets at delivering her little Japan casket | with so fair a presence. She was lauded by the multi- 
into the safe keeping of her friend for a short time. | tude, admired by the more nicely judging few—even 

Other grievances, ruder annoyances than those inci-| critics pronounced her a promising and talented actress ; 
dental te mental or personal exertion, assailed her. | and in certain circles, not precisely the élite of society, 
Without the ever-ready assistance of the little actress, | but persons of great wealth and liberal feeling, she was 
she could not have encountered the wearisomeness of courteously received, and patronised. Always elegant 
rehearsals, the impertinences of the secondary persona- _ in manner, refined in conversation, and dignified in prin- 
ges of the drama, the curious boldness of the women, | ciple, Helencommanded respect from the most presu- 
the would-be polite familiarity of the men, the impudent | ming, and was equally the sovereign of the salon and 
gazing of supernumeraries at the rising radiance of a | of the green-room; but yet to a close observer a change 
new star, the by-play, laughs, inuendoes, and confusing ) was perceptible in her general department, a something 
glances of the habitués of the boards, jealous alike of | not possible to define, savoring of the romance of stage- 
the favor of the manager, and the acknowledged capa- | life—a peculiar tone, a casual affectation in movement, 
bilities of this fair aspirant for the golden opinions of| a sprinkling of ‘ perfume on the violet,” that reminded 
the play-going world. those who plodded through the dull maze of their own 

But at length, having gained the respite of another | unvaried characters, she, this young and lovely creature, 


week before her appearance, and having, in that time, | had, in so short a time, ‘‘ played many parts,” and leav- 
become tolerably easy with her associates, acquainted | ing a trace, slight indeed, bnt ineffaceable, behind. 





with the exits and entrances, and a little accustomed to), To old Mrs. Ogilvie, she easily accounted for the oc- 


her tastefully furnished dressing-room, the night, her ' 
important night had arrived; the box-book had been filled | 
for days, and almost every place taken in the house. | 
And she, with a fluttering heart, now panting with fear | 
and shame, row throbbing with hopes of a brilliant fu- | 
ture, tears in her eves and smiles upon her lips, submit- | 


cupation of her time, the greatly apparent increase of 
her finances, and the consequent improvement in their 
style of living. Comfortably furnished apartments, deli- 
cately chosen viands, rich clothing, and attentive ser- 
vants, were luxuries which the poor lady believed a 
bounteous Providence had bestowed on the humble 


ted herself to the care of her one kind friend, who | efforts of a daily governess; and rejoicing in the pleased 


assisted the attendant in decorating her beautiful form, | 
to win the admiring gaze of eager expectation. Mes. | 
Horton had, to the last, dreaded her protegée’s timidi- | 
ty; but contrary to her fears, Helen’s spirits rose with | 
the occasion; her cheek colored, and her eye sparkled, | 
when she was called to enter, and the deafening plaudits | 
with which she was so generously received, reassured | 
her; she forgot herself, and embodied the fair spirit of 
the poet, moving with a grace so gentle, speaking with | 
a reality so thrilling the exquisite language given to the | 
young Venetian, many exclaimed, that, like Perdita, it | 
seemed as she should do nething but this. The mana- | 


indulgence of her grand-mamma, she tried to stifle bitter 


| recollections and vain regrets, that her lot was to mingle 


with so many of reckless habits and blighted reputation ; 
and that, should she fail in attaining the pinnacle of 
histrionic fame, her future life must pass in unpitied and 
unrespected mediocrity. 

_ And where was Robert Fontenaye? Of several gen- 
tlemen she had inquired about him, cautiously, and with 
cold reserve, as if an indifferent subject of conversation ; 
she could only learn, he had left town to travel, some 
months previous, but ne one knew farther of the purport, 
or destination of his\journey. Neither were suitors 


ger’s raptures were excessive ; and Mrs. Horton hardly | wanting to put her constancy to proof: and among many 
ever ceased from skipping and clapping her hands with | better offers, she had of late refused the stage hero, 
delight; even Bertie, the fastidious Othello, was fully Bertie, who provoked at the rejection of his well-worn 
satisfied—he could not be laughed at for his dotage on | heart, and sometime-mortgaged hand, was still more 


so fair a Desdemona. 

“Let her only go on to the end,” Mr. Carrington 
would exclaim; “ only finish as she has begun, and her 
fortune is made! Ah, Mrs. Horton, this is very well— 
exceeding, extremely well—upon my honor. Ah, she 
is an unequalled debitante. If she but make the point 
—the singing !”’ 

Helen triumphed. Her song, her dying song, drew | 
tears not only from the gentler portion of the audience, 
but many an iron eye, and rough brown cheek, confessed 
the magic of the young enchantress. Yes, Helen’s tri- | 








‘incensed by the chilling formality with which she met 
him, when their professional duties campelled them to 
see each other in private: he became inimical to her 
‘future advancement, and determined to urge the mana- 
ger to insist on her performing parts to which she had 
hitherto objected. She was decidedly averse to appear- 
ing in male characters; she never had done so, and 
declared she never would ; but Mr. Carrington’s benefit 
was announced, and Bertie persuaded him, Rosalind 
would be an attraction, beyond any that could be pre- 
sented by the rival houses. Helen had withstood the 


umph was complete—and then they rushed around her, | first attack on the subject, and h@ped it would rest ; she 
the manager, the actors, the women—strange faces and | had proffered to study any new character, however diffi- 
loud congratulating voices; but the dream was over— | cult, provided her female attire might be preserved, but 
her brain was whirling, her heart bursting, excitement | Bertie was not to be so foiled; and one morning of 
could last no longer, she leaned almost senseless on her | relaxation, to peor Helen’s discomfiture, the manager 
friend’s arm, and, in a sort of half-conscious stupor, | and his satellite were ushured into her handsome little 
was supported to the carriage which conveyed them || drawing-room, when after a profusion of highly seasoned 
home. civilities, and repetition of best stage bows, the former 

an » || gentleman requested to know, if Miss Ogilvie had ac- 

In two months’ after her successful debit, Helen was | ceded to his wishes and was stuc ying Rosalind. 

the star of the theatrical world in the guod city blessed | “Nay, Mr. Carrington,” she replied, “I thought we 
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had agreed to give up that point—that we should no |! 


“ By St. Paul, Car., what a splendid print that would 


longer meet on debateable ground—I trusted you would | be !—it would tell—what a Viola!—better than Rose- 
not so evilly entreat me again, after our former discus- | lind, and J, to make it more effective, as the languishing 
| Olivia,’"'—(then mockingly he whined,) ‘“‘Oh, what a 

“My dear madam—my dear young lady—I really— | deal of scorn looks beautiful, in the contempt and anger 
cannot—perceive why this character is so objectiona- | of his life?” 


sion.”’ 


ble—particularly, as it will positively fill the house to 
overflowing, and better still, add immensely to your 
blooming honors—and as I never heard of any lady dis- 


|| “Mr. Carrington, I bid you good morning, sir—when 


| 


you can drill your companions into polite behavior, I 
shall see you again; otherwise, I beg that your visits 


liking the part before, I am constrained to think you do | may be made singly, and asin duty bound I shall receive 


not wish to oblige me, or—” 


“« Mr. Carrington, you know why I am a little muti- || 


nous about Rosalind ; I never can be reconciled to appear 
in such a garb before the public; it is so exceedingly 
revolting to my feelings, that I beg you will permit me 
to decline it altogether.”’ 

“By Jove, that is impossible, Miss Ogilvie!’ said 
Bertie, “‘we are losing ground now—people begin te 
say, we have worn our characters threadbare; we show 
up no novelty—as to the dress, I never heard such ante- 
diluvian scruples—yet if it were the mode, I warrant 
me you would follow it immediately—I am sure I have 
seen ladies’ petticoats quite as short as Rosalind’s 
tunic.” 

‘Oh, oh, Bertie, that is a little too extensive. Let 
us reason with Miss Ogilvie—let us try an idea of logic— 
she will not be impenetrable—she will at least explain 
in what consists the difference of displaying her pretty 
ancles, or her beautiful arms—perhaps she will say, 
custom, but that is not a plausible reason—we have 
precedents on the stage, and even in private life, en 
masque, for instance. I am not singular when I assert, 
that I can perceive nothing opposed to propriety in the 
matter.” 

“ You may not, sir,”’ said Helen haughtily, ‘‘ but J do 
not deem myself responsible for my opinions on subjects 
which relate to myself personally—lI have no hesitation 
in confessing, that I would feel degraded to a level with 
many I despise, were I to exhibit myself in male attire.” 

** All prejudice—all folly—excuse me, my dear ma- 
dam, but I will grant you as much indulgence as pos- 
sible, and you may dress the character as you please, 
that is, you can wear a longer tunic.” 

“Poh, Car., do you want her to iook like a boy ina 
little surtout? Nonsense, it won’t do, the skirt must 
not touch the knee; and why any woman should care 
to show her handsome legs, neatly cased ina silk cover- 
ing, with the inimitably graceful buskin to set off the 
foot, I can’t understand; but the outline of the knee 
must be developed, positively,’ he drawled out, half 
disguising a malicious smile, as he glanced frum the 
perplexed manager to the indignant Helen. 

“Mr. Carrington, is it by your authority that Mr. 
Bertie intrudes his advise upon all subjects?’ she de- 
manded. 

“Why, madam,” the little man stammered, “you 
know—he is—quite au fait in all matters connected 
with the Thespian art—his experience in Drary and 
Covent Garden has been very—indeed exceedingly val- 
uable to me—and if you would byt be guided by Bertie—”’ 

“Guided by Mr. Bertie, sir!” she repeated, springing 


i 
| 


you.” 


‘“‘Ha—ha—’pon my soul I admire your candor—O, 
| la—Il am épuisé, the excitement is too great.” 
| “Stay, Miss Ogilvie,” exclaimed Carrington, running 
tothe door before she could open it—** I tell you Bertie, 
begone!—I must speak to this lady alene—you are too 
_rude—retire if you please.” 

““Oh, by all means! Good morning, good-day—thus 
I must go, ‘ and leave thy fair side all unguarded, lady,’ 
while this second Comus entertains you.” 


“*Confound the puppy!” uttered the manager, as he 
shut the door after Bertie, ‘and now, my dear Miss 
Ogilvie, listen to me dispassionately, hear my reasons 
for my apparent persecution, as you seem to consider it; 
to tell you a secret, there is a party against us; and if I 

cannot count on your assistance and support, we shall be 

‘utterly undone.” He then entered into a detail of cir- 
cumstances, partly true, partly false, but sufficiently 
plausidle to work on the gratitude and generosity of 
'Helen, so advantageously, that before the conference 
was ended, she had consented to accept the character 
‘he proposed; and her objections once surmounted, she 
was too proud of spirit, too firm of nerve, to let any false 
‘delicacy prevent her doing justice to the romantic cre- 
_ation of the poet. 

As Carrington and his friend anticipated, on the first 
night of‘ Rosalind,’ not only was the house crowded, but 
the entrances and passages were filled with applicants 
for seats, which were already occupied. The beauty, 
re grace, the repressed gaiety, the assumed manliness, 
‘and the scarcely veiled feminine modesty of Rosalind, 
|were so sweetly depicted, so faithful to truth and nature, 
‘that the enchanted audience, with loud and cheering 
‘plaudits, when the curtain dropped, called for Mr. Car- 
rington to lead on ‘the Rosalind.’ She came, over- 
whelmed with emotion, and blushing at her own excel- 
lence. She spoke not; her supporter expressed her 
deep sense of the honors pai¢ to her, by the sweet-voiced 
multitude. As she retired, after many courteous bend- 
ings, she glancea towards a stage-box, and saw there 
standing, pale and haggard, Robert Fontenaye, agony 
on his brow, and misery in his heart. He gave one 
wild look at the beautiful form; she passed behind the 
curtain and fainted in Mr. Carrington’s arms. 


Until that night, Helen knew not how many latent 
hopes, and soft unacknowledged wishes, and cherished 
images of love, seeking and finding, herself its object, 
had been concentrated in her heart’s lone depths. Sud- 
denly had been revealed to her the secret of thut energy 





up, and looking on the pair of coxcombs in towering 
scorn, “am I indeed so low 7—have I indeed deceived | 
myself?” 





which contended with misfortune, which persevered in 
attaining distinction, which supported ber under the 





fear of contumely and the dread of scorn. She had not 
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allowed herself to think, that the ultimate approval of | 
Fontenaye, caused her eyc to glisten and her heart to'| 
throb, when by long and close analization, she obtained | 
a more perfect conception of a character, and brought 
out the living idea of the poet, by the brilliant touches, | 
not of art, but nature. Often had Fontenaye, with im- | 
passioned tone and thrilling words, described the exqui- | 


site pleasure received from witnessing the personation | 


of his favorite heroine, by the splendid actresses of | 
Europe; and he had never intimated, either dislike or 
contempt of the profession, to which, perhaps, Helen 
more willingly inclined, from the exceeding admiration 
bestowed on those who had climbed to its zenith, by this | 
young enthusiast. And was it real? Did that look, 
that stern, fixed, stony gaze, betoken with his recogni-| 
tion, the pleased approval of her efforts and her success ? | 
She shuddered—she had erred, but what availed the 
discovery? After all, she was poor and he rich—she | 
was unfriended and desolate—he surrounded by proud 
relatives, and the world’s ready smiles; why should she 
shrink because she earned honest bread by the exercise 
of her talents, and walked unharmed in spotleas purity, | 
through the dark, and winding, and slippery ways of a 
calling, in which, however depreciated and reviled, the 
humblest must possess and exert more intellectual pow-| 
er, than would suffice to make creditable wits of a hun- | 
dred fine ladies and gentlemen? It was he, after his| 
delicately hinted attachment, who should blush for his | 
long neglect and cold desertion of her; not she, left to. 
struggle with undeserved poverty and a blighted name, | 
through the meanness and folly of his nearest connex-| 
ions. Yet with woman’s pardoning tenderness, and 
prone to forgive ere forgiveness was demanded, Helen 
with re-awakened hopes expected a visit. She was not 
now unnoted, or unknown—her abode could be easily 
discovered; still ‘to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow,’ she whispered to herself, but with it came not | 
Robert Fontenaye. 





In a drawing-room, brilliant with lights and gilding, 
and tall mirrors, amid glowing pictures and silken) 
draperies, and pale marble figures of cold and classic) 
grace, and circled by young, bright-eyed, half-admiring, 
half-envious women, and men, some noble and of a state- 
ly presence, and more of common and inferior mould, | 
things of cloth and velvet, with well-curled ringlets, en- 
veloped in cn atmosphere of odors, sat Helen Ogilvie, 
throwing her beautiful rose-tipped fingers in carelessness | 
over the keys of a superb piano, and with a calm proud 
smile, listening to the praises of her music, and petitions 
for more. 


“ We have had enough of Italian, Miss Ogilvie,” said 
the hostess, ‘‘ now do pray let us hear one little bit of 
English.” 

“* What shall it be,” inquired Helen, “a love-song or 
a song of good life t”’ 

“ Oh, a love-song, a love-song, certainly,” repeated 
many voices. 

“ And of asad love too,” said a young girl. 

“* Of a deceived love,’’ murmured another. 

“ Well, I can suit you all, and here it is, a quaint 
thing, not worth much, but for the old sweet air to 
which it is wedded,” and she began. 
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“ Nay, turn away those shining eyes, 
And never look on me, 

Their changeful lightening dazzles not, 
That smile is all of thee, 

So fair, and false, as sofily o’er 
The curling lip it pass’d, 

I trust thee not—I fear thee not— 
My heart is calm at last. 


“ And yet, th’ unspoken agony, 
I vainly would deny, 
To think, beneath the sweetest flowers, 
Such peril e’er could lie— 
To know, that we have gazed upon 
A star of peerless light, 
Then see the dear illusion fade 
In cold and cloudy night. 


“ But better thus—if thou had been, 
As first my hope believed, 

And J, thus doomed in loneliness, 
To live, of all bereaved, 

How bitter were a lot like this, 
When even, amid the pain 

Of waking to thy deep deceit, 
I weep, to dream again.” 


As she arose from the piano amid loud thanks, and 
murmurs of more peculiar admiration, her eyes fell on 
Robert Fontenaye, standing at a distance, bending his 
dark melancholy eyes on hers, with mournful reproach. 
She mastered her feelings, and being solicited by a gen- 
tleman near her to join the dance, in a few minutes, 
with areckless brow, and bitter smiles curving her proud 
lip, she was whirling through the gay circlings of the 
waltz, seemingly unconscious of thought or care, beyond 
the present moment. But she soon paused, and declin- 
ed dancing any longer, for Fontenaye was gone, and 
with him her assumed gaiety. She became silent and 
abstracted, was ridiculed for her eccentricities, by the 
kind friends who applauded while she amused them, 
and after sitting an hour or two, with due civility, appa- 


rently attentive to the prolixity of the worthy master of 


the house, she made her courtsey to his lady, and left 
the good-natured company to discant on their being 
disappointed of the half of their night’s entertainment, 
as best suited their tastes or temper. 

In passing through the hall, as some persons coming 
in, addressed the gentleman who attended her, Fonte- 
naye once more appeared; he was wrapt in a cloak, 
with the cape so shrouding his face, that his eyes alone 
were visible; he seemed about to speak, but she passed 
on, and entering her carriage, bade good night to her 
attendant and drove off. She arrived at home, the door 
was opened, and she was assisted out, by one who 
trembled as she touched his shoulder. It was dark, 
but she knew well who supported her, as with slow 
steps she gained the door of her house. 

“ Miss Ogilvie, can you spare me a few minutes?” 

“Not to-night, Mr. Fontenaye, and not now.” 

“Tf not to-night, perhaps never.” 

“ Tt may be never, sir.” 

She had entered—he followed. 

“ Why never?—answer me, I éntreat, I beseech.” 

Helen was compelled to go into her little parlor—she 
sat down, and he closed the door. 

“ Helen,” he said, drawing a deep breath, ‘‘ why have 
you done this?” 

“ Have I done wrong?” 

“Oh, Helen, not wrong, it may be—but not wisely; 
you have forgotten your honorable birth, you have given 
up your place in society, you have become one of its 
outlaws.” 
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“ Mr. Fontenaye, poverty drove me from my place in | 
society. I have done nothing dishonorable ; as it is, 
tritely observed, ‘it is not the profession which occa- 
sions disgrace, but conduct which disgraces the profes- 
sion.” Had I one friend to look to my desolate situation, | 
had I one to shield me from the mean and pinching evils | 
of utter penury? My accomplishments were useless, 
the doors of the wealthy were closed against me}; my 
coarser labors were unpaid, save with bread moistened | 
by tears. Oh, you know not what it is to gaze on bare | 
walls, the uncovered table, the cheerless hearth, the | 
rude pallet, and hear the feeble repinings, the low, | 
weak murmurings of hungry age, without aught to bring | 
relief to the miserable dwelling! Blame me not, Mr. | 
Fontenaye—or rather, why presume to question me?) 
You have shown no interest in my fate, and therefore | 
have no right to pass censure on my actions,” 

‘Helen, when you left my mother, I sought you every 
where—but she baffled me; and at length, finding the | 
names of a Mrs. and Miss Ogilby in a newspaper, being | 
passengers in a ship to New-Orleans, I hastened thither, | 
believing I had traced you, and eager to offer myself, 
and fortune to your acceptance. I had but returned | 
home a week ago, when they told me, with mocking | 
smiles, it was Helen, my Helen, who shone the attrac | 
tion of a theatre. I credited them not—my own eyes | 
convinced me. Yes, exquisitely as that fatal ‘ Rosa-, 
lind’ was pourtrayed, I turned from her with sick shiver- | 
ings, and a smitten heart. I felt you lived for others, | 
not for me; the broad seal of public opinion had marked | 
that fair brow ; the freshness, though not the beauty, of | 
the rose was gone.”’ 

“Say on—say on, Mr. Fontenaye,” said Helen, as| 
she proudly rose and fixed her large haughty eyes on 
his, “and say, if thus branded by the world’s applause, | 
if having lost cas/e, as you so justly declare, why then | 
seek the Pariah in her shelter?—do you not fear the | 
contagion of her fame !—why, I say, have you come to 
mock me with reference to what is past, or insult me 
with your commiseration ?”” 

“‘ Helen—still dear and honored Helen, I mock you 
not; my heart is torn by the violence of its feelings—I | 
long to snatch you from the wretched lot to which you | 
have doomed yourself; but consider for an instant with 
what I must contend—sneers of the baser herd, the 
prejudice of the upright and respected, and beyond all, | 
how could I bear to think the being I loved with such 
refined adoration, had been smiled upon and courted, 
and clasped, and had sighed, and smiled, end clasped | 
in return, with all the vehemence, and disgusting pub- 
licity of stage love-making, and its concomitants.” 

“* Robert Fontenaye, I will hear no more! Now listen 
tome. I loved you, Robert Fontenaye—I loved you 
more than I suspected, when I saw you in the close 
companicaship of home};.I pined day by day, from the 
time I left your house, with the longing of a young fond 
heart, to hear you, or to see you. I bore up under great 
suffering, both of body and mind, trusting you would yet 
redeem the faint promise of your implied love, in which 
I believed with a full faith :—when no choice remained, 
but to perish of gaunt famine, I entered on my present 
course; it is contemned and despised by the ignorant, 
the hard-judging, the illiberal, the base hypocrite—and 
by you! IfI fail '> my career, my lot will be one more 
27 
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obscure and miserable; be that as it may, I would vather 
die in a prison—I would rather starve in the streets, 
than wed with you, Robert Fontenaye, who, without 
common manhood, could thus wound the woman he has 
so professed to love. Go, sir, with your refinement—I 
sought you not—I asked you not to wait upon the actress 
to her lowly home, that you might display to her aston- 
ished eyes, and grieved heart, the riches of the prize 
she had unwittingly cast from her! Go, and carry with 
you the certainty, that the vilest wretch who will open 
his eyes on tke blessed sun to-morrow, is as much re- 
spected, as you are, by Helen Ogilvie!” 

She hastily passed to an inner chamber, giving Fon- 
tenaye no time to reply, and presently a servant entered, 
saying, her mistress had desired her to see the gentle- 
man out. Deeply and deservedly mortified, he wrapt 
his cloak around him and left the house, striving to 
persuade himself he had acted like a man (of sense and 
honor. 

Helen’s high spirit had been so much roused by the 
contempt and scorn with which Fontenaye spoke of her 
situation, that no concession, however humble, (and 
repeatedly he attempted to seek pardon,) would be ac- 
cepted. She had been touched where she was keenly 
sensitive, for she thought the éclat, with which she 
appeared, might have compensated for her aberration 
from the narrow path of private life. For a slight like 
this, there could be no extenuation, but the rankling of 
the wound was equally fatal to her peace and her re- 
spectability. She became less scrupulous about the 
characters she assumed, and though still lofty and un- 
bending, she had lost her timidity, and no longer requir- 
ed the support of poor little Mrs. Horton, but could 
contest her point with either manager or actors, and 
come off victorious. She was nuw indeed alone— 
nothing to hope, nothing to fear. While she had the 
wild gratification of daily returning Fontenaye’s unopen- 
ed letters, there was something to live for, but that over, 
her unnatural excitement could not last long. She 
gradually wasted—her eye brightened and flashed, with 
a strange and wavering brilliancy—her cheek, though 
thin and hollew, wore a deep flush. Nervous and irri- 
table, she could no longer endure the childish teazings 
of Mrs. Ogilvie, about her frequent (even to her) in- 
comprehensible absences to late unseemly hours. 

“Grand-mamma,” she exclaimed, when one evening 
arranging her hair, to go out, the old lady questioned 
her, ‘ talk to me no more, for your sake—aye, for yours 
alone, I am what I am—what that is, you must not 
inquire. I have lost my health, my youth, my hopes 
here, and it may be hereafter. Do not urge me, and at 
your peril say aught to wound me, or we meet no more, 
If Ican preserve you from suffering the miseries of 
want, I ask no more inthis world. My heartis broken, 
but my spirit is daring as a young eagle. At least, be 
assured I am safe—safe from disgrace, either to myself 
or my name.” 

She was fevered that night—she returned ill, very ill ; 
the poor old lady then discovered how her child had 
earned the comforts, the luxuries, they had for some 
short month. enjoyed. Disease had fallen on the beav- 
tiful victim, and ‘n its train followed many evils. 


Helen’s expenditure had been necessarily great, even 








equal to her salary. Her rent, her furniture, were | 


unpaid. Mrs. Horton had gone on an engagement to a 
distant city, but of her Mrs. Ogilvie would not have 
thought to seek assistance. And the jewels, which 
poor Helen had delivered to her safe-keeping, were in 
charge of her husband, a very different person from his 
benevolent wife ; it was more than probable he had un- 
scrupulously appropriated them to his own use. At 
best, there was no one to ask for them, as the cause of 
their being deposited had been preserved a secret. Mr. 
Carrington, with the principal performers, had gone on 
a summer tour, or no doubt, his kind disposition would 
have interfered to save Miss Ogilvie from the destitution 
and misery, to which her helpless condition reduced her. | 


It was in the end of June; a heavy, close, summer 
rain was falling—-the air was thick and stifling in the| 
narrow street—the drops were plashing in dull monoto- 
ny from the low eaves on the black muddy pavement; 
no pleasant sight, nor sound, was to be scen or heard 
among the tenements of poverty; in the meanest of | 
which, on a coarse straw bed, lay the almost lifeless 
form of her, the praised, the gifted, the beautiful Helen. 
A poor woman, the inmate of a neighboring room, was 
sitting by the pillow of the sufferer, bathing her hollow 
temples with water, and old Mrs. Ogilvie, with the 
despairing moan and slow rocking motion of heart- 
stricken age, was crouched on a low seat in the farthest 
corner of that squalid chamber. The house was very 
silent, though the habitation of several families ; for the 
poor have a more tender regard for the sorrows of each 
other, than those who live in ease and pleasure. And 
presently, there sounded upward a loud knocking ; after 
some little pause, a step was heard on the stairs and a, 
tap at the door. 

“It is the Doctor,” said the poor woman, “ come in, | 
sir.” 

The door opened, and a gentle, mild-looking young 
man entered, with a letter in his hand. 

“ Does Mrs. Ogilvie live here ?”’ | 

“ There she is, sir,” replied the woman. | 

* Madam,” said the young man, “I am afraid I in- || 
trude in a grievous time, but please to attend, here is a! 
letter from India, for you.” i 

“* About what?” asked the old lady, raising her dim} 
eyes with hopeless indifference. i| 


| 
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Years have passed, since that dull, dreary, summer 


evening. Mrs. Ogilvie sleeps beside her child ; and the 


daughter of the poor kind woman, who received the 
lone one’s last breath, united to the young man, who 
witnessed that dying hour, is rich with the fortune of 
Helen Ogilvie. LESLIE. 





——— 3 


FANNY DINGLE. 


Ir was late one night, in the month of March of the 
past year, that a party was gathered round the fire 
of the Coach and Horses—a small wayside public-house 
at one of the cross-roads intersecting Salisbury Plain. 
The day had been wild and tempestuous; and, after 
carrying on a long struggle with the rain, the wind had 





"at last succumbed ; and the lurid and overcharged sky 


discharged in torrents that thundered on the ground 
like the march of armed men. Every now and then, 
however, the wind gave one of those long, rushing blasts 
that one may have observed between the intervals of a 
tremendous rain—something between a howl and a 
shriek, like the wild, compressed cry of a tiger, dashing 
itself in vain against the strong iron bars of its prison. 
Even these sounds, in the course of time, died entirely 
away, and nothing was heard but the long, dull plash, 
plash of the ever-pouring rain. 

“TI wonder, neighbor Hardiman,” said a little old 
man, puffing out a great quantity of smoke (for he had 
a huge “‘ brozier’’ stuck knowingly in the corner of his 
mouth)—“ I wonder, neighbor Hardiman, if this here 
is any thing like the Dellutch in Master Noah’s time ?” 

‘*Shouldn’t be surprised if it was the old one come 
back again,” answered Master Hardiman; “or p’raps 
its only a twin—they’re as like as*peas.”’ 

A laugh followed this observation; »nd it was very 


evident, from the looks bent on the speaker, that some- 


thing out of the common way was expected from him 


| when he spoke. He could scarcely indeed look without 


creating a grin among his companions; and many times 


| when he had no intention whatever to be facetious, his 


audience thought proper to be convulsed with laughter ; 
for Master Hardiman was one of those established high- 
priests of Momus to whom it cost no sort of trouble to 
maintain their reputation. 

“‘ Well, its a lucky thing,” replied the first speaker, 
“that I have a good big boat on the Kennet. It will 
hold me and a few friends that 1 care about, and the rest 


“We, that is, our house, an India house, madam, | may be drowned if they choose.” 


have been desired to inform you of the death of Mr. || 


“ That’s right, old Morris,” said another of the par- 


Fergus Ogilvie, and the bequest of his property to his| ty; ‘and if our landlord here will give us a few casks 


sister, and to you.” 


\| of his ale, I should not at all care to make one of your 


“ Fergus is dead,” she said slowly, “T have long || crew; Master Hardiman would keep us all alive and 
thought so—poor Fergus, I cannot weep for you—there | cheer the voyage with a song.” 


is one nearer to me who will soon be with you.” | 


“‘ But, madam, there is a very large fortune coming to | 





“’ Ark away! ’ark away! I suppose?” said the wit; 


“but halloo, master, the tankard’s out; bring us ano- 


yourself and Miss Ogilvie, which will relieve you imme- ‘ther jug—lay on fresh coals—and a fig, say I, for the 


diately from your distresses.”’ 


| wind and the rain. Here’s the health of Captain Noah, 


The old lady rose and bent over Helen—the poor! gentlemen !” 


neighbor held her hand—there was a faint struggle, she 


While the members of this little senate were thus re- 


opened her large beautiful eyes, smiled, and closed ceiving the laws of Master Hardiman and doing justice 
them for ever; the desolate parent turned to the young to his toast, a voice was heard without, but still at some 
man— | distance, as if crying for assistance. 


. . . . 
“It ia too late, it is too late—what is wealth to me—_) 


“Coach upset! I'll bet a guinea,” exclaimed Hardi- 


my Helen is gone to her eternal home. Not my will, ,, man. 
but thine, oh God, be done!” v 





“ Likely envugh,” replied the old man who had been 
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said how it would be when our waywarden insisted on 
raising that ‘ere hank. The passengers are all thrown 
out on it at this very moment.” 
“A reg’lar bank for deposits,” said Hardiman ; but | 
without showing any intention of going to offer his as-| 
sistance. “It is a very dangerous experiment to make | 
a run on the bank.” 
The shouts were now heard more distinctly; but they 
appeared to come from an opposite quarter to the high 
road, and to proceed from the heath behind the house. | 
“‘ Nay, then, itcan’t be the old Star, unless it has lost | 
its way.” 
“‘ And turned planet.” | 
“It will sink inte the ruts axle-deep.” 
*“* And become a fixed star again. Well, when that | 
happens we shall have time enough to become star-| 


addressed as Master Morris—“ likely enough: I always || lord of the Coach and Horses, walked into the room, 


accompanied by a stranger, whose dripping condition 
‘bore evidence to the pelting of the pitiless storm. He 
| was a tall young man, of four or five-and-twenty ; with 
bright black eyes, shaded by long silken lashes, that 
gave an appearance of melancholy to his fine features ; 
| but a quick glance thrown carelessly round the circle, 
| and acuri of laughter at the corner of the mouth, show- 
|ed that the melancholy we have noticed could easily be 
| exchanged for a diflerent expression. 
| “ Pray be seated,” said the stranger; “ and, as my 
friend who has led me here has offered me a change of 
clothes, I hope to join your circle in a few minutes, and 
help to empty a gallon or two in your good company.” 
“‘ Much need both of beer and rest, sir,” replied the 
landlord; “but by the time you have put on my toggery 
you shall have some bacon anda foaming tankard—then 





gazers; so, in the mean time, let them cry a little lon- | you can either stop here all night, or go on to London by 
ger: they can’t expect people to wade through such a | the Tantivy at twelve o'clock.” 


night as this. As for me, if I leave this fire, I'll be—” | 
“ Halloo! Halloo!” cried a voice now close to the | 
house, but still at the opposite side from the main road. | 

“Come, gentlemen,” said the landlord, “I really 
think some of us ought to go out and see what’s to be 
done. Perhaps the poor people are perishing for want | 
of a light; give me the lantern, Sally, and off Igo.” | 

But the bold example thus set by Boniface had no. 
imitators among the group beside the fire. They looked, | 
indeed, at each other, but ‘twas “ blank amazement all.” | 
Uneasy glances were thrown every now and then to-| 
wards the door, but courage always seemed to fail them | 
to open it. 

“Why, for my part,” said Master Morris, who had | 
been silent for some time, “I don’t half like these cries | 
of distress on the plain. It aint many years since some, 
men near Marlborough were lured out by screams just | 
like these, and every soul of them murdered. Some | 
people say as this horrid fellow, Greenacre, that has | 
escaped from the police, was one cf the band. 

“Greenacre! Has he escaped?” inquired several 
voices. ‘ Who told you that?” 

“Young Sims, the postboy of the Somerset Arms; 


The stranger proceeded up-stairs to avail himself of 
Mitchell’s offer, and the party below were earnest in 
their inquiries as to ali he knew of the gentleman. 

“All I know,” said the cautious landlord, “is what 
he has told me; and as he is soon coming down to join 
us, perhaps he will be communicative to you.” 

‘“‘ He’s too young by thirty years at least,” said old 
Morris, after a thoughtful pause ; “ but, in spite of his 
fine appearance and surtout coat, he may be one of the 
gang.” 

‘“‘ What are you thinking of ?”’ inquired Hardiman. 

“Of Greenacre, to be sure,” responded Morris. “ It 


| would be a good night’s work for all of us if we could 


get hold of him. Five hundred pounds is too good a 
thing to be thrown away.” 

“ Who the dickens talks of throwing it away? Had 
not you better catch your fish before you think of putting 
it in the frying-pan?”’ 

“T don’t know,” replied Morris, musingly ; “ Sims 
told me ’twas thought he was making for Bristol; now, 
you know, Salisbury is just half-way, so that—” 

“You're sure to catch him just 0s he passes the door. 
Does he carry his name written on his back, or how are 











he heard it from a lady’s maid in Devizes.” 

“Greenacre escaped!” echoed the party in various | 
tones, in several of which might be detected a slight! 
admixture of alarm. ‘ How was it?” 

“‘T know nothing else,” replied the old man. “I wish | 
I did; for Sims says there’s a reward of five hundred 
pounds for his apprehension—it would stock a farm.”'| 
This concluding observation seemed to produce a vast 
effect on the party. ‘“‘ Perhaps the passengers will be 
able to tell us something more about it. I wish Mitchell 
would come in,” continued Morris. “If it wasn’t for 
my rheumatiz I would go myself.” 

“ Let us all go!’’ exclaimed one or two of the younger 
of the party. 

“Come, Hardiman, lead the way.”’ 

“ By no manner of means,” replied the wit. ‘ Ihate | 
dogs and cats, and it is raining both at this moment: a| 
bite from either of them is no joke; the very thought | 
of it gives me the hydrophobia—so, confound me if I 
get wet on any account whatever.” 

While the rest of the party were preparing to sally’ 





you to find him out ?” 

“ Dads! that’s what I never thoughton. Who knowa 
any thing about the rascal’s looks?” 

But, as the prints of the murderer, now so common, 
had not then made their way in the country, the ame- 
teur constables of the Coach and Horses were nonpluss- 
ed as to the method of recognising him, even if he came 
among them; and, as a last hope, they resolved to ap- 
ply for information to the gentleman up-stairs, whose 
toilet, they --pposed, was by this time nearly concluded. 

While they ure waiting with this intent, we may es 
well take the opportunity of informing the reader by 
what means Harry Neville, Esquire of the Inner Temple, 
found himself in the situation we have described. 

The prettiest girl in Bath, all last winter was Fanny 
Dingle. Her smiles were fascinating, and her perfor- 
mance in the gallopade and mazourka the admiration of 
the whole room. Her charms, great as they were, re- 
ceived a eonsiderable augmentation in the eyes of the 


judicious when it was ascertained that she had thirty 


thousand pounds at her own disposal, besides great ex- 





forth, the door opened, and Master Mitchell, the land-| 





pectations from her father. That worshipful gentle- 
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man was certainly the most tiresome and pompons old 
noodle that ever set the table in a snore; but what will 
not the possession of a beautiful daughter produce ? 
There was not a man within twenty miles whose dinners | 
were more admired or conversation more attentively 
listened to by gay and merry-hearted young men. What | 
an air of deference and respect he was saluted with in 
the street! 
advice asked on the most trifling occasions ! 


One would | 





care for him at all; and I flatter myself my jndgment is 
worth something, or I have not had much benefit from 
twenty-five years’ practice as an active county magis- 
trate. You are not to think of this Neville any more; 
be obedient ; remember you are my daughter, and forget 


him!” 





! 


‘* He has not been here for a whole week,” said Miss 


How his opinions were yielded to and his | Dingle. 


‘“‘ No, nor ever shall be here again. In another week 


have fancied he was the wisest man in the world; and, || you will scarcely remember his name; if you do, you 


: . . . , | 
in fact, if this was not the general belief, it was, at all i must 


| Dorothea Dingle, will be happy to receive you at Dew- 


events, the one which he himself most conscientiously | 
maintained. He fancied, poor man! that his word was 
law because he had the wisdom of Soloman, whereas it | 
was only because Fanny was as lovely as a Houri and 
had thirty thousand pounds. 

It almost seemed, however, as if old Dingle perceived | 
in some sort the source of his importance; for as to! 
allowing any human being to carry off Miss Dingle, of | 
Dingleton Hall, he would as soon have thought of allow-| 
ing any one to cut off his right hand. And the instant, | 
accordingly, that any insinuating youth seemed to be too 
particular in his attentions, the doors of Mr. Dingle 
were hermetically sealed against him. Among others, | 
Harry Neville had seen, and, of course, fallen in love | 
with the beautiful Fanny. After a few weeks’ acquain- | 
tance the grey eyes of the father opened to a preterna- | 
tural width with surprise at the effrontery of such an| 
assault as he was manifestly making on the heart of his 
daughter, and the sentence of exclusion was passed. | 
But, luckily for Harry, he had managed to secure a’ 
strong party on his side in the citadel itself, and though | 
he was now banished from the drawing-room in the. 
Cresent, it was impossible for even the power of Mr. 
Dingle to get him expelled from the city, or prevent him 
from writing notes, or hinder him from giving them to 
Jane, the abagail of the lovely Fanny, or render it im- 
possible to receive answers by the same channel. All 
this was beyond his power; but with a blindness very 
common on those occasions, the old gentleman thought 
he had prevented all danger, since he had shut his own 
eyes to it, and after the steed was stolen was particular- 
ly careful in double-barring the door. 

“Fanny Dingle,” he said; “remember, Madam, 
whose daughter you are, and behave yourself according- 
ly. Lean’t see any thing in that young man, Neville; 
and sooner than marry him I would—” 

“You, papa?” 

“If I were a woman,I mean. You are now nineteen 
years old, and have too much sense to disobey my com- 
mands. I flatter myself my opinions are of some weight 
or I must have made poor use of my time as chairman 
of the quarter-sessions.” 

Fanny could not exactly see what connexion there 
could be between a chairmanship of the quarter-sessions 
and her liking Harry Neville, but she made no reply. 

“ That’s right, child; never answer me, but obey 
without a murmur. Come, you don’t care tor this young 
fellow.” 

“ Why—no ; that is, how should J know, papa?” 

“ Answer me plainly, Miss Dingle; if I were on the 
bench I can inform you, Madam, you should be diffe- 
rently questioned. But, after all, ’tis quite impossible 








prepare to go into Wiltshire. Your aunt, Miss 


lap Cottage ; and you shall rejoin me at Dingleten early 
in the spring.” 

“Wiltshire! Aunt Dorothy! Oh, papa, you won’t 
send me to that low, dull, horrid quagmire of a place!” 

«I’ve stated my intentions to you, Miss Dingle; and 
if you do not assure me solemnly by this day week that 
you have forgotten the very name of this Mr. Neville, I 
will make out your mittimus without fail. I flatter my- 
self my firmness is not the least of my good qualities, 
or I must have derived little advantage from my expe- 
rience as a justice of peace.” 

When the week passed away the question was asked, 
have you or have you not forgotten the existence of Mr. 
Neville? But as poor Fanny had a letter from him at 
that very moment in the left-hand drawer of her work- 
table, to which she had nearly finished an answer, she 
could not declare that she had arrived at such a pitch 
of forgetfulness; but had to confess that she recollected 
him very well. Whether a little piece of information 





contained in Harry’s letter had any influence in produ- 
cing this tenacity of memory we cannot pretend to de- 
cide; all we can do is to lay the information before our 
readers, and let them judge for themselves. Aftera 
few flourishes, which we believe are always indispensa- 
ble on such occasions, the letter stated that Harry was 
well acquainted with the neighborhood of Dewlap Cot- 
tage; and that he had a most pressing invitation to 
spend a month with an old college friend, the rector of 
a parish about fifteen miles to the south of it. Then 
followed a few hints about the possibility of a good horse 
trotting that distance in an hour, and a little more about 
rapture and gratitude, which is not material to the sto- 
ry. Old Dingle was as positive as the old blockheads 
who indited the laws of the Medes and the Persians ; 
and one hour after the confession of Fanny’s continued 
reminiscence, that young lady was rolling along the 
Salisbury road in the travelling carriage, and accompa- 
nied by nobody but the faithful Jane. This was at the 
end of February; snow was on the grovnd, and the 
“Jake of the dismal swamp” would have seemed a 
paradise on earth compared to the cold, dull, ivy-cover- 
ed cottage inhabited by her father’s sister. Even with- 
out the latter incumbrance it would have been wretched 
enough, but with such a female dragon for her sole com- 
panion, the prospect was miserable beyond description. 
There was but one alleviation to the misery of the pros- 
pect, and that was the recollection that Harry Neville’s 
horse could trot fifteen miles in an hour. 

“What a useful animal a horse ie !”’ she sighed, and 
threw herself into the corner of the carriage and sank 
into a fit of musing that lasted many miles. But useful 





you should care for him, for, upon my honor, J don’t 


as a horse might be, Harry very soon persuaded her 
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that a couple of them with a neat post-chaise at their } himself of the first coach to proceed to the house of his 


heels would be more useful still. When he had succeed- | 
ed in establishing this fact theoretically, it did not re- 
quire much time to convince her of the propriety of 


having a practical proof of it. And accordingly on a 
certain day, at about eight o’clock in the evening, it was | 
resolved to have a chaise stationed at the end of aunt ! 
Dorothy’s lane, so as to convey the lovers to the house | good Master Mitchell. 
of a relation of Mr. Neville, a widow lady, in the neigh- | 
borhood of Salisbury, under whose protection Miss Din- | 
gle was to remain that night, and the knot to be tied | 
next morning. But alas! alas!) 





by the rector of 
in affairs of the heart it would almost seem as if the | 
better a plan was laid, the more certain it was to fail. | 
Harry Neville at the appointed hour was sitting in me-| 
lancholy mood, and perishing with cold, in the wretched | 
chaise at the corner of the lane; the rain was pouring 
es if it were the first time it had ever had a holiday be- | 
fore; mingled with the rain occasionally feli a sharp’ 
shower of hail, and the wind in the intervals howled in| 
the most dismal manner imaginable. ‘“ Poor Fanny! | 
sighed the lover: “’tis impossible she should venture 
out in a storm like this. Why the deuce should not I 
drive boldly up to the door, murder the plethoric foot-| 
man, assassinate the lame gardener, and carry off my 
angel after tying aunt Dorothy to the sideboard ?” 

While immersed in these plans and cogitations, steps | 
became distinctly audible along the garden walk: the 
door was opened, but as it was pitch dark, and the noise | 
still at a few yards’ distance, Harry could see nothing. | 
He stepped out of the chaise, and, going up to the door 
of the garden, whispered—“ Hush, hush! this way, my 
angel!” He heard no answer, and spread out his arms; 
“ give me your hand, my darling! The chaise is all 
ready.” 

“Catch him!” cried a voice of thunder, which Harry | 
recognised in a moment for that of old Dingle. “I 
know him; ’tis that atrocious housebreaker, Mr. Ne-| 
ville; and Miss Dingle is a particeps criminis—lay hold 
of him. I will make him pay for this audacious attempt, 
or all my knowledge of the law of abduction goes for 
nothing !” 

More steps were now heard rushing forward, and 
Harry felta hand laid on his shoulder. This is the most 
appalling of all sensations to a young Templar on bad 
terms with his tailor; and, in the horror of the moment, 
the fingers of Mr. Henry Neville formed themselves into | 
a round mass as hard as a cricket-ball, and projected 
themselves almost involuntarily with the force of a bat- 
tering-ram into the countenance of the assailant, who 
professed his gratification at the compliment by a deep 
grunt and a heavy “squelch” on the wet ground, that 
sounded like the fall of a sack of peas. In another in- 
stant two similar sounds showed the undiminished ac- 
tivity of the aforesaid cricket-ball; and being now satis- 
fied with the execution he had done, the performer of 
these exploits hurried forward to the chaise, to make 
the best of his way out of the scrape he felt he had got 
into. But his sensations were by no means agreeable 
when he discovered that his last hope had got into the | 
hands of the Philistines, and that the postilion was in 
custody. A rescue he perceived was hopeless, and he 
considered that his best plan would be to cut across the 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


friend and explain to her the cuuse of his disappoint- 
ment. Tired, miserable, and wet to the skin, he pur- 
_sued his way amid the torrents of rain across the “ star- 
less wild,” and at last, after many wanderings, found 
his way, as we have already related, to the Coach and 
Horses, where we left him profiting by the cares of the 


“ But here comes the gentleman himeelf,” said Har- 
diman, as Harry Neville walked into the room; “ you 
can ask him all about it.” 

“ Let the gentleman eat and drink first,” interposed 
the landlord; “ you can’t expect him to tell you much 
|| when he is both dry and hungry.” 

“‘ T hope, sir,” said old Morris, “ you'll take a share 
of my can, sir, and give me a little information.” 

“* With all my heart,” said Harry; “‘ only let me pay 
my respects to the eggs and bacon, and ask me what 
you like, I'll answer.”’ 

While Morris was arranging how to shape his ques- 
tion so as to get the desired information without putting 


| the stranger on the scent of such a lucrative game as 


would be the apprehension of the murderer, Mr. Neville 
played a remarkably good knifc and fork, and showed 
a vehement desire to see the bottom of the huge tankard 
that showed its pyramid of foam at his right-hand. 


” said Morris, at 


“You’ve heard, I dare say, sir, 
length, “ of one Greenacre ?”’ 

‘The murderer! Oh, yes, I saw him in court.” 

“Were you near him, sir?” 

“ As close as I am to you.” 

“Indeed! Well, now, that’s delightful! Was he a 
pleasant-looking man, sir ?”’ 

“Pleasant? Why, he had not the most agreeable 
prospect before him, certainly: but I should say he was 
a sort of a—” 

“Coach is up at last,” interrupted Hardiman; “ I 
hear it coming along the long hollow.” 

“Tt can’t be the coach yet,” said Mr. Mitchell; “ it 
won’t be up for an hour. ‘Tis a post-chaise; I hear 
only two horses.” 

‘* By-the-bye,”’ inquired Harry Neville, “would a car- 
riage from Marnell Down pass this way on its road to 
Bath?” 

“Surely, sir; it could not get to Bath ia any other 
way. What a night to travel in!” 

“T’ll bet any man a pot of Mitchell’s dest,” said 
Hardiman, “that the postilion won't et this door 
without making his inside as wet as his out.’ 

“If he does he’ll be the only one of his trade that has 
done such a thing since malt was invented,” replied Mr. 

Mitchell, with the satisfied air of a man who is conscious 
of the reputation of his ale. 

Further conversation, however, was now put to an 
end, by the pulling up of the chaise at the door; and, 
in a moment afterwards, by the entrance of the post-boy. 
“A pot o’ beer, if you please; and let John Ostler 
give my horses a pail. Lord, sir!’’ he cried, fixing his 
eyes on Harry Neville; ‘“ who’d have expected to seo 
you here! Lord! sich a flare-up!” 

“ Hush, my good fellow,” said Harry, motioning him 
to be silent, and going up to him at the other end of the 














plain into the great Bath and London road, and avail ; 


room. ‘ How did you get off?” 
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“With a kick or two, your honor. I hope you'll|| ’tis too mach of a joke if he won't let the poor postilion 
consider them.” have a drop.” 

“Ay, but the lady? did you see anythingofher?” || <A noise of the letting down of steps was row heard, 

The postilion made no answer to this, but pointed his| and the door opened, and Mr. Dingle hurried angrily 
thumb over his shoulder, with a knowing look tothe door. | into the room. 

“ What !—there!—she there! Whatdo you mean?” “‘ You insolent scoundrel!’ he began—clenching his 

“Why, what I tell you; there she is sure enough, and fist at the philosophical postilion, who continued very 
he old gentleman with her, with his eye wrapt up in| deliberately to emit huge wreaths of smoke from each 
cloths steeped in vinegar, and a huge patch over his! corner of his mouth alternately—‘I’ll teach you to 
nose to keep one-half from parting company with the! disobey a magistrate of twenty-five years’ standing.” 
other.”’ | “?Tis he, by heavens!—Greenacre himself!” whis- 

“‘ How strange! My good fellow, the five guineas I || pered Harry to the wendering circle, and withdrawing 
promised you shall be ten, if you will manage to upset himself into a dark corner of the apartment. 
the chaise so as to break the old fellow’s neck.” | “Now then, boys, for five hundred pounds,” whisper- 

“* And the lady, sir ?”’ ''ed Morris, stringing himself up for a rush on the mur- 

“ Ah! that’s the devil' No, no, you must do nothing derer; “let us all help, and divide the spoil. Three of 
to put her into the slightest danger. What’s to be done? || us can manage him, and that will be a good haul for 
Manage to delay here half an hour, and you have your | each of us.” 
full pay to-morrow.” “ Wait a while and let us be sure of our man,” hinted 

“‘ The den, sir?—Oh, then, as to that, Brown Moll | Hardiman, dubiously. 


can cast her shoe; or Bob the Tinker take the stag- | ‘Why, what’s the use of waiting ?—every thing is 
gers—which you please, sir.’ } exact; height—dress—and did not you hear him talk 
“‘ Do as you like, only don’t move for half an hour.” | of being a magistrate at the very first words he spoke?” 


After this colloquy Harry resumed his seat, and Mas-|| In the meantime the postilion’s silence added tenfold 
ter Morris pursued his examination. Time, however, | fury to the traveller’s indignation. 
passed on, and the occupant of the chaise became im-| ‘‘ Vagabond! I will get you hanged for this misde- 
patient, and kept calling out continually for the posti- meanor! You have hitherto aided me in my escape——” 
lion to make haste. That worthy, however, took no 1 “Hear him,’ whispered Morris, “he confesses he 
notice of his summons, and enjoyed himself very leisure-|| has escaped.” 
ly over his pipe. “T should not wonder if that bloodhound of the law 
** And you saw him face to face, sir,”’ continued Mor- | were after me at this moment oa 
ris—‘‘ a whole day in court. You're a counsellor, per-| ‘Hear! hear! shall we rush on him now?” said 
haps, sir?” | Morris, drawing near. 
Harry bowed his acquiescence—not yet perceiving‘ And now that I have got out of his clutches I wish 





| 
i 
| 


what the old man was driving at. | to keep free from him.” 

“Would you just describe him to us, sir? for you, “ Yes, sir,’ said the postilion, “if you can cure Bob 
must know some people says he has escaped, and that) the Tinker, my off-hand horse, of the staggers, there 
there’s a reward for his apprehension ?” | would be somewse talking.” 

“Escaped ! indeed!” said Harry, thoughtfully: “and |“ Staggers, rascal? Here, don’t you see what an 
the reward, gentlemen ?—what is the reward ?” | eye I’ve got?” 

“Five hundred pounds,” said Hardiman; “and old|| | “ Not so bad as the one he gave the poor woman with 
Morris here bas thought of nothing else than how to get | the Billy-roller,”” whispered Hardiman. 


a hold of him.” | But Morris now resolved to make sure of the reward, 
“Qh, then, I can have no hesitation in describing him | and, touching Mr. Dingle on the shoulder, said, ‘Come, 
to you. Inthe first place he is very fat, and dresses come, old man, take it quietly: here we are three of us, 
and you don’t move a peg from this.” 
loons and black coat and waistcoat ! ‘“« How, fellows!’’ exclaimed the gentleman, in sur- 
“ Post-boy! post-boy! Isay. By heavens! I'll make | prise; ‘‘are you robbers or murderers ?” 
you suffer for this!” exclaimed the impatient traveller.|| “‘ There’s only one murderer here, that I know of,” 
‘His height is about five feet seven—but the corest | said old Morris; ‘ and you know who that is as well as 
way to know him is by a prodigious bandage over his|| I can tell you. What name do you call yourself, you 
eye, and his perpetual boastings that he is a country || ruffian?” 
gentleman and a justice of peace.” ‘‘ This to me !—ruffian to me!—-a gentleman—a ma- 
“Ha! ha! ha!” said Hardiman; “he must be an) gistrate of a quarter of a century!” 
impadent rascal to talk of justice at ali: but if he’s a “ Humbug!” said Hardiman, ‘let us have no more 
justice, it would seem, sir, he’s blind, too; and that’ |) jaw, but surrender at once; we know who you are.” 
the exact way that every justice is painted I have ever | ‘‘ I am John Theodosius Dingle, Esquire, of Dingle- 
seen in the Book of Emblems.” | ton Hall. What then ?” 
“ Rascal!” repeated the voice from the outside; “ Why, that you will probably soon change your name 
‘* you shall have three months of Brixton for your inso-|| to John Dangle, Esquire, of Tybura Tree—that’s all,” 
lence. I'll come and fetch you myself.” } said Hardiman. ‘‘ What do you say to that, Mr. Green- 
“ The iraveller seems impatient,” remarked Harry. | acre?” 
“Oh! it won't do him any harm,” said Hardiman; | “ Greenacre !” ouhtand Mr. Dingle: “ what do you 
“if he’s such an ass as not to have a pull at the tankard || mean !—my name is not Greenacre.” 


something like an old clergyman—tight-fitting panta- 
” 
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“Oh! Wiseacre will do as well, and any body could 
swear you are that. Are you not ashamed of yourself, 
you detestable villain? Come, off with him to Salisbury 
gaol.” 

“Sir! gentlemen !” exclaimed Mi. Dingle; “ you are 
on dangerous ground—you shall be prosecuted for an 
illegal arrest as sure as I am chairman of quarter- 
sessions.” 

“Off! off into the chaise with him.” 

“Gentlemen, there is a lady in the chaise—touch me 
at your peril.” 


“A lady!” whistled Hardiman; “what a hoary- 


headed wretch !—he will murder her to a certainty, and 
carry her head on his knee. Come, sir, you don’t budge. 
Mitchell, help us to carry this villain into the carriage, 
and tell the post-boy to make all speed into Salisbury.” 

Saying this, the whole party laid violent hands on Mr. 
Dingle, and hurried him to the door; but great was the 
surprise of the zealous performers, when they perceived 
that, in the midst of the squabble, the chaise, the lawyer, 
and the postilion, had all disappeared. 


“ He is gone before us,”’ exclaimed Morris, in despair, 


\ light and cheerful heart of youth, he too enjoys himself 
‘in his own peculiar manner: and even the half-starved 
beggar, who earns a miserable subsistence from door to 
deor, who is exposed to the bleak winters’ wind and all 


| the “ peltings of the pitiless storm,” even he, at times, 
| is satisfied with his lot—is content and happy. On the 
‘other hand, witness the man of wealth and indepen- 
dence. He is surrounded by every thing his heart co 
| desire—with plenty always smiling around him, he can 
never want. Encircled by numerous relations, by kind 
‘and affectionate friends, he is never at a loss for the 
_ pleasures of society: in shorthe has scarcely a wish left 
| ungratified. Yet he is not always happy; for there are 
| times when his brow is o’erclouded with sadness, when 
his heart is filled with despondency. 

There is a certain class of men—(and that too is nu- 
merous)—who appear to live only for themselves, for 
their own enjoyment, for the gratification of their gwn 
_passions. Their minds, which with proper cultivation, 
] might have become liberal and enlightened, have de- 
|| generated; their sole object is a debasing pursuit of 
| their own selfish propensities. They scarcely ever be- 





“to give information, and claim the reward! All that ! stow a thought on the past or the future—they live for the 
we can do is to keep the miscreant here till the morn- | present alone. They accumulate wealth, but it is for 
ing, and then take him onin a cart. But the reward !— | the most sordid and mercenary purposes, and unmitiga- 
the reward !—ch, that cunning counsellor! he has got | ted by any higher or more noble object. It is to be ob- 


the reward !” 
And true enough it was that the counsellor had got 
the reward; but what the reward consisted in may be 


| served in many men, that though such passions as these 
| exercise a marked influence upon them, yet they are in 
a measure subordinate to those of a more elevated cha- 


best seen by quoting a notice that appeared ina few || racter. This forms the well-meaning, plain, matter-of- 


days in the “ Morning Post :’— 


‘| fact man, who attends to his own aflairs—is contented 


“ Married: Harry Neville, Esq., of the Inner Tem- | with himself and with every thing around him. But 


ple, eldest son of General Sir H. Neville, to Fanny, only | 


_when the more selfish passions predominate, they sink 


child of J. T. Dingle, Esq., of Dingleton Hall. The || the possessor below the dignity of a MAN; they wither 
bridegroom owes the consent of Mr. Dingle to his zeal || the natural energies of the mind, and chill with their 


in extricating the old gentleman from an embarrassment 


icy hand every noble and generous impulse of the heart. 


into which he was thrown by the mistake of some rus- | Such a man can never be esteemed in society—can never 
tics, pear Salisbury. We are in possession of all the) be happy. He may be possessed of wealth, which will 


particulars, but from obvious motives refrain from ma- 
king them public.” 








— 





Original. 
TRUE HAPPINESS. 


Tue great mass of mankind, composed of individuals | 
dissimilar in nature and character as well as appearance, | 
are intently engaged in the pursuit of one great object—| 
true happiness. For the possession of this, every one 
is anxious and desirous—in its attainment all are equal- 
ly interested. 

Pure happiness cannot exist in this world without 
alloy, neither is it possible for the mind of man to be so 
overclouded with grief and despair, as never to know a 
moment of alleviation. A due proportion of joy and 
sorrow—of pleasure and of pain—of content and of dis- 
content, are experienced in a greater or less degree by 
all. From the man of opulence to the wretched misan- 
thrope, there are none unacquainted with the one, or) 
exempt from the other. The sordid miser, whose only | 
passion is avarice, a mere love of money, unmitigated | 
by any nobler desire, enjoys his hours of delight in feast-. 
ing his eyes upon his hoarded treasures—the god of his | 








‘| for atime secure him respect and deference; but that 


respect will be paid to the money, not to the men. His 
mind, if unoccupied with every-day affairs, is in a state 
of indolence and inactivity. If left but one hour to his 
own reflections, he falls a victim to the fiend of ennut ; 
‘he is the most miserable being in existence. True it is, 
‘lr 

he may be free from care, and may enjoy his many hours 
of pleasure. Yet true happiness does not cousist in the 
gratification of self alone, it must be shared and par- 
ticipated in by all around; and he can never enjoy that 
calm serenity of mind which ever attends the benevo- 
lent, the high-minded, the happy man. 

There is another class of individuals, who in desires 
and sentiments, are completely the antipodes of the 
preceding ; but being less calculated to endure the storms 
and buffets of life, they are almost as little to be envied. 
They are usually men of exalted intellect—of active and 
powerful minds—of strong and ungovernable passions. 
They delight not in the common routine of daily life, 
neither do they derive much pleasure from an inter- 
course with society. They neither think, nor act in 
common with their fellow men, but their thoughts are 
‘of a higher, a more elevated character, and svar above 
the mass of mankind. In the eye of such a man, nothing 








which marks the former class, and they regard the man 


idolatry. The dark and gloomy fanatic, he on whose | is more degrading than that grovelling and selfish spirit, 
lips a smile dare not appear, whose very looks chill the | 
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vicky irritates, and sets the passions to work, as the 


who has no desire, or is incapable to contemplate a} 
nobler object, with pity and contempt. The minds of 
such men are never in a state of slumber or lethargy ; 
it requires no bodily, or physical exertion, to preserve 
them from indclence ; their mental faculties are always | 
active, and often in a state of excitement. They ac- 
knowledge themselves inferior to none, and nothing so_ 


slightest assumption of superiority, especially on the | 
part of one whom they consider as entirely beneath 
them. Such men, indeed, are not of common occur- 
rence, yet history will show, that they have existed in 
all ages, and the penetrating observer will find them in| 


all communities. 
Such was the man in whom the penetrating eye of 
Cesar saw danger, when, in the language of the poet, 
he observed te his attendant— 
s 


* Antonius, 
Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleck headed meu, and such as sleep o’nights : 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 


* * * * oa an 


He reads much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men: be loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit, 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 
Such meu as he be never at heart's ease, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves.” 





Such was the prime mover of the engine, that crushed 
the mighty Cesar, the scourge and terror of the world. | 
Such too was Cromwell; and such that wonder of the 
world, Napoleon Bonaparte, who, from an obscure 
adventurer, became the arbiter of nations—the ruler of 
the destinies of Europe. 


As man, constituted with passions like these, is never | 
content with his present situation, however desirable it | 
may be, but is constantly longing for something he does | 
not possess, ambition becomes with him an insatiable 
passion, which cannot be checked, but which grows and 
is strengthened by indulgence ; so that were it possible 
for him to subjugate the world, he would, like Alexan- 
der, sigh for another world to conquer. 


Let us view a man of this disposition, surrounded by 
want, and oppressed with penury. It is then that he 
becomes the most miserable being in the universe. His 
proud and lofty spirit cannot brook dependance, espe- 
cially upon those whom he may in his inmost soul de- 
spise ; yet he continues, tortured as he is by the iron 
hand of want, to bear up with fortitude and resolution, 
against his many evils. His cheek glows with indigna- 
tion, as he contemplates those less worthy than himself, 
surrounded with ease and plenty: he is tortured almost 
to madness at being pitied or despised, for those priva- 
tions which it lies not in his power to alleviate; and he 
becomes like the Athenian Timon, a hater of all man- 
kind. Yet amidst his most poignant anguish and suffer- 
ings, a proud consciousness of his own superiority at 
times animates his heart, and he experiences the same 
fierce triumph the Indian feels at the stake, amidst the 








Such a temper and frame of mind, is evidently incom- 
patible with the possession of true happiness. It cannot 
live when such passions as we have attempted to de- 
scribe, preserve the ascendancy, and control the intellect. 
Their baneful and poisonous breath is not less fatal to 
its existence, than was the venomous asp to the famed 
Egyptian queen, the beauteous though unfortunate Cle- 
opatra. 

Another class of individuals now demand our atten- 
tion; who, though partaking of some of the qualities of 
both, are yet materially different from either of the pre- 
ceding. They are men on whose characters the pen 
delights to linger—men who are an honor to them- 
selves—to their country—to the world. An active and 
untiring zeal in the presecution of his own business, 
whatever it may be, and a lively interest in the events 
that every day transpire around him, are combined with 
those pure, elevated, and noble sentiments, which ever 
belong to the intellectual, the high-minded man. He 
devotes himself with ardor and assiduity to his employ- 
ment, but it is not with the mercenary and selfish views 
of the former, neither is it with those feelings of disgust 
and repugnance of the latter class. He seeks not 
wealth for himself alone, but has in view a nobler, a 
more disinterested object—the happiness of all around 
him. A warm and lively sympathy is always awakened 
in his heart, by sights of human misery; he delights in 
alleviating the sufferings and promoting the happiness 
of his fellow mortals ; and nothing produces more plea- 
surable sensations in his bosom, than the execution of 
his own generous desires toward them. Who would 
not respect and honor such a man—who would not feel 
himself ennobled by possessing his friendship and con- 
fidence. 

This is the nearest approach to true happiness. 
Minds thus happily constituted, reap amusement, or 
derive instruction in all situations, from all circum- 
stances ; and whether in the domestic circle, or engaged 
in the daily routine of business, whether engrossed in 
the pursuits of literature and science, or wrapt in his 
own meditations, and drawing from the rich and inex- 
haustible store-house of. the mind, we find him alike 
contented and happy. Such was Scotland’s poet and 
novelist—the mighty magician of the north, who exer- 
cised a sway so potent and mysterious over the minds of 
men. Such were our own countrymen, the venerated 
Franklin, the immortal Washington. G. V. 5. 








Original. 
TO SOPHIA. 
BY DR. JAMES M’HENRY, 
Author of “ The Pleasures of Friendship.” 


Mar of the lovely rolling eye, 

Maid of each grace that kindles love, 
Oh! do not frown to hear me sigh, 

Nor do my ardent flame reprove; 
For shouldst thou unpropitious be, 

My griefs in secret shall remain ; 
Ah! never will I tell to thee, 

What would thy ardent bosom pain. 


Philadelphia, 1838. 





taunts and tortures of his enemies. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Ir must be admitted, that, however justly, as a people, | 
we may appropriate the name of American System in 
any other department, we can find no undisputed appli-_ 
cation for it in the Intellectual. Our assimilation with | 
European standards—and particularly with those of 
England, in the matters of literary style, taste, and pur- 
suit, will be allowed to be proverbial. It has been, | 
indeed, a thing of reproach, and often of ridicule, among. 
the cynics in literature. The resemblance and sympa-| 
thy, however, are hardlyto be wondered at. In respect 
to mind, and consequently its productions, America is 
to be considered but as the larger portion of the island 
This, of course, will be viewed as 
Both countries have but one 


| 
} 


of Great Britain. 
no startling declaration. 
common fountain of mind; and it may be held that Ba- 
con and Newton and Shakspeare are as rightfully ours, | 
and that our claim to boast of them as a part of our 
literary ancestry, is as good, as that of the most jealous 


bing false and dangerous notions of men and things, 
from sources which it would be unsafe to.admit as 
canonical, and writers from their liability to subside 
into an imitation, not so much simply of style, as of 
| modes of literary thinking and speculation, from which 
emancipation may be difficult, if not impossible. 





The prospect, then, of American Youth in this par- 
ticular, includes avast field of labor. It is the prospect 
of what may be done, and of what it is incumbent on 
them to do, in the great work of establishing, or doing 
something to establish, a literature of our own; of car- 
rying the intellectual advantages we already possess, 
in our system of free and universal instruction, into a 





country fast extending its borders, and perpetually call- 
ing for all the benefits, improvements and facilities of 
| education that are elicited by an inquiring people. It 

is the prospect, in short, of an arena for mental indus- 
try, that demands the service of every exertion, which 
every good man of the republic can lend, with the pro- 
mise, that, so he is faithful, he will witness, on the most 
extensive scale, the enlightening, elevating, preserving 
/power of sound literature. .Let us not be mistaken 
‘here. I repeat it—the prospect, in this particular, dis- 


closes a vast field. In the language of an eminent wri- 





scholar in the land that bore them. Our Yorktowns and | ter—and a countrymaa—who is eloquent upon so many 
our Congresses have effected no independence here. | subjects which he touches and adorns,—“ There is a 
Nor is it to be regretted that such has not been the result. || crying need for a higher and more quickening kind of 
There is nothing of tyranny or oppression in noble intel-|| instruction than the laboring part of society has yet 
lect, from which we should wish to be free. received; and we rejoice that the ery begins to be heard. 

The history of our country, then, will readily show i We do and must lament, that however we surpass other 
why we are so English—or so inclined to be English, || nations in providing for and spreading elementary in- 
If any apology be necessary — of | structions, we fall behind many in provision for the lib- 
which I am not aware, our descent will furnish it at || eral training of the intellect—for forming great scho- 
once. Yet, while we claim so wide a property in English | lars—for communicating that profound knowledge, and 
mind, it does not seem to follow, since we have become || that thirst for higher truths, which can alone originate 
a world by ourselves that we should be content without || a commanding literature. The truth ought to be known. 


in our literature. 





some intellectual fabric of ourown. Here, then, opens 
a prospect upon American Youth, over which no hori- 
zon—if I may say it, seems to bend. Every one knows 
—and has known it long—that the British press abso-| 
lutely exhausts itself upon our shores. The importation 
of her books rivals that of the wares and woollens of 
England. London is ahead of Birmingham and Man- 
chester. Now, did the ship always and only come laden 
with standard works of science, art or useful knowledge, 
it might yet be well—for the principles upon which qey 
are constructed may furnish new hints to exploring 
minds here, and receive new illustrations in a country 
so full of resources as our own, But n she enters 
a full cargo of trash under an invoice of sound literature, 
it becomes a serious question whether we have a nation- 
al taste or not, and if so, whether it is not in more than 
common danger. It would be needless here to enter 
upon the vexed question of novels and works of fancy. 
Tabstain from it altogether. Nor would I, upon the 
other hand, weakly avoid all contact with such topics, 
merely from their character. I would tell the ¢ruth— 
there we are always safe. Yet I think no one, who 
gives the subject a passing consideration, will deny that 
our readers and our writers are in some peril of their 
literary health and reputation, from the circulation of 
such a mass of foreign matter among them—readers 
from the old difficulty—rendered doubly a difficulty now, 





_ There is among us much superficial knowledge, but lit- 
| tle severe, persevering research ; little of that consum- 
ing passion for new truth, which makes outward things 
worthless ; little resolute devotion to a high intellectual 
There is truth—deep truth in this language. 
It discloses the void, which forms part of the prospect 
before American Youth. Another theme is their duty 
to fill it. 

And here—in view of this Intellectual condition—the 
voice of obligation is round them, imperious and clear. 
There should be nothing to extenuate the sin of submis- 
sion to any foreign standard, while we have the material 
for, and the power, to elevate, one of our own, in that 
department of literature, at least, that connects itself 
with the entertainment, imagination, and taste of com- 
munity. In matters of science and grave learning, it 
would be idle as well as weak to talk of servitude, or of 
the pride of independence. There is no such thing as 
servitude to Truth, and there is no Independence here. 
The everlasting principles of knowledge are the proper- 
ty of no single land, and there is no freedom from them 
which we can wisely or safely either act or ask for. 
Learning, in our day, is no heirioom, either of England 
or America. We are tenants in common of this noble 
possession, and in pursuing and struggling for the great 
and golden results of Truth, it should be the last thing 
to hold us back, the consideration that we derive our 


culture.” 





from the impatient activity of all classes—that of imbi- 
28 


light and vigor from foreign sources. With those works 
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which convey to us valuable information, and increase | and the beauty, and strength, and durability of its pro- 
the mental resources and powers, we cannot have too | portions depend upon the fidelity and character of the 


much to do, let them originate under what sky they 
may—for the cause of Intellect is co-extensive with the 
world of civilized man. 

We have genius tocharm—to exalt—to instruct. We 
have a vast untrodded field in which it may exercise in 
@ the fullest freedom of its beautiful spirit. Our own 
history—our own people—our own landwill answer 


every draft which the busiest powers can make upon| 


them. Lessons may be had from them, which, though 
they be not carried home to the human heart in the 
guise of those terrible dramas of the old world, which 
its history has long furnished to aid the fiction of its 
writers, are yet too characteristic to be neglected ; and 
for the instruction which they may afford to our children 
ana to the world, in the virtues of endurance, patriot- 
ism, and true glory, are not to be surpassed in any an- 
nals of any land. And even if our sons and daughters 
of genius leave their own soil for the scene of their fic- 


tions, and find it under a foreign sky, or in foreign story, | 
still they may do on principle, what is rarely done now, | 


through any motive whatever by transatlantic novelists 
—advance the cause of human happiness, by ever bend- 
ing their narrative to the service of virtue and improve- 
ment, instead of accommodating it to the forced tastes 
and insatiable excitements of the age. It is by no 
means impossible—it is not difficult—to make the ima- 
ginative literature of our country eminently instructive 
as well as eminently entertaining. I am aware that 
this doctrine is not fashionable—and, by many held 
unphilosophical. But I believe it to be sound doctrine; 


and I am convinced that it is a leading error with many 


minds that should reason better, that mental power and 
mental progress are incompatible with high imaginative 
faculties. I think I am safe in saying this is vulgar 
error—and it is held too in the face of the commanding 
fact, that some of the noblest lessons which the world 


has received, in morals as well as philosophy, have 
come forth from their high sources, accompanied by all 
the beauty and music which fancy and poetry could) 
fling around them! Had the world seen no other, I) 
should deem the influence of Walter Scott in the de-| 
partment of fiction, sufficient in itself to settle the sound-| 
ness of the principle involved in this doctrine; while 


the instance of that wonderful man, it may be observed, | 


meets with an overwhelming surplus the requisition so | 
quietly implied in the remark of Horace Walpole, that | 
“some degree of learning 1s necessary even to compose | 
a novel.” Let American genius, then, resolve to dedi- 

cate its offspring to eternal Virtue, and it will spring to! 
strong and lasting life. American Youth will thus be| 
felfilling high duty, in this connection—and thus too) 
will they do the best that can be done, to establish, in| 
this particular, a national literature, to which we may 

point with pride and eatisfaction. 

But there is another view of our Intellectual condi- 
tion, and of the duties which pertain to it, that is even) 
more interesting than the one we have taken. 

Education, here, is not a thing for the few, but for the | 
whole. Our political existence depends upon its unlimi- 
ted bounty. Still, though this system of elementary | 
instruction is as comprehensive as our population, it is, | 


generations that are to succeed us. The best mode of 
training the youthful intellect is still a problem. But 
the efforts that are making all around us at its solution, 
furnish the best evidence of its importance to the social 
condition, and should be the best encouragement to 
|| those who have the public interest at heart, to become 
|| auxiliaries in the cause. There is not only a gradation 
from the hour-book to the volume of the oldest classics, 
| or of the severest philosophy, which is closed only with 
| the receipt of the diploma of a finished education, but 
there is a sympathy between them, too. If this be so— 
and I trust there is no reason to doubt it—how com- 
manding is the duty upon every one of us, to make those 
early depositories of knowledge—the common schools 
of our land, so many sources of extensive blessing to 
the republic, and to the world—by improving, exalting, 
facilitating, purifying, every species of intelligence com- 
municated there, and every mode of imparting it to the 
young and aspiring mind. If it be true, as alleged by 
the able writer whom I have quoted, that we “fall be- 
| hind many other nations in provision for the liberal 
training of the intellect—for forming great scholars— 
for communicating that profound knowledge, and that 
| thirst for higher truths, which can alone originate a 
_commanding literature’’—then to the undivided effort 
_of every American Youth, may the appeal, in this con- 
'nection, be considered as more particularly and em- 
| phatically made. He must make himself—and in so 
| doing, he is in the best way making American learning 
and American Literature—in so doing, he is making the 
true greatness of his country. Let him consider the 
advantages and incitements of the time, that are about 


| 
} 








|him. A light is going forth from the awakened mind of 


the nation, that may indeed carry healing on its beams; 
and it should be the prayer of every good citizen that it 
may not cease to emulate, till every rising intellect in 
the republic is touched, and warmed, and directed by 
the illumination. Let him join in thus improving him- 
self by contact—by collision—by sympathy. His plea- 
sures, though of a different and healthy character, will 
not be less in the final addition. His heart may grow 
kinder and more expansive as his mind is opened and 





presented to new and invigorating influences; while he 
may feel almost certain of a success of which he may 
well be proud, that shall crown his exertions in the ser- 
vice of his country’s Literature. 
° Original. 
STANZAS. 








“ Oh, that I had the wings of a dove, that I might flee away and 
be at rest.” —Psalms. 
Ox! that I had the stainless wing 
Of yon bright dove, to flee away, 
And rest me by the forest spring, 
And shelter on the forest spray— 


Far from the storm, and tempest gloom, 
That darken round this dreary clime, 
The sunny wilderness would bloom, 
As in the young world’s early prime. 
No more mine eyes with mourning dim; 
No more my heart, wild error’s slave, 
No wandering thought could stray from Him— 





in one sense, but an outline. It remains to be filled up; 


The Lord of Life beyond the grave. LESLIE. 
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‘*OUR ACTORS.”’ 


ABTHORPE COOPER. 


“ Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow: the poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 





|manhood. His dangling locks were frizzed, powdered, 
and cued according to the fashion, or the folly of that 
day, and in all the awkwardness which novelty of dress 
and situation bestowed, with a figure neither that of 
| man or boy, he waited upon that awe-inspiring person- 
‘age, the manager. He was received politely, but when 
King Stephen opened his letter, and found him recom- 
;mended for Young Norval, his smiles fled, and chagrin 
marked his countenance. Tom, though awkward from 
Tuomas Antnorpre Cooper was born in 1776. His novelty of circumstances, was handsome, and nothing 
father was an Irish gentleman, a surgeon by profession, |, doubting his own talents or appearance. The manager 
and long resided at Harrow on the Hill, but entered || took time to consider the business, and after another 
into the service of the East India Company, and died | cool reception, a rehearsal was called, and Mr. Cooper 
in India. His mother going to Holland when he was | | Was flattered with the idea of playing Young Norval, 
between eight and nine years of age, the celebrated || with Mrs, Siddons for the Lady Randolph. The lady, 
William Godwin, a friend of the deceased father, pre- } however, did not attend rehearsal, but her husband was 
vailed upon her to leave the boy with him, and was to || present to judge of the young debitante. Tom ranted. 
him a father. Mr. Godwin was his preceptor, his mon- |, Kemble walked up and down the stage in silence. The 
itor, his friend. He instructed him, as he could re-| rehearsal was over, and Cooper, perfectly satisfied with 
ceive instruction, in French, Latin, Italian and Greek. | himself, concluded that Kemble, if dumb, was only so 
He regularly read to him every day after dinner. Among | in consequence of extreme admiration, and waited the 


THOMAS 














the books thus read and explained were Clarissa Har- 
lowe, and all Shakspeare’s plays. It was customary 
for Mr. Godwin to dine every Sunday with his friend 
Holcroft, and Tom always went with him. Thus he 
lived with one of the most pure and benevolent of men 
until he was sixteen years of age, when one morning, to 
the astonishment of the philosopher, Tom told him ab- 
ruptly that he was tired of studying Latin and Greek, 
and thought it was time to go into the world, as he was 
able to take care of himself. Godwin, although surpris- 
ed, asked him what he wished todo. Cooper replied, 
“Walk to Paris and join the Republican army.” Mr. 
Godwin only said, “‘ We will talk further on the subject 
to-morrow morning.” 

By the persuasion of his friends, Godwin and Hol-} 
croft, the youth relinquished his military schemes, and 
as his great object was to be independent, he proposed, 
among other projects, that of becoming a chorus singer 
at one of the theatres. Whether in earnest, or only to 





gain time and turn his attention to something else, Hol- |, 
| occasionally ‘sent on,” as the phrase is, remaining un- 


noticed, dependant, and in the very worst school a youth 


to him 
, Holcroft 


croft made an appointment for Cooper to 
that he might judge of his voice. On tri 
said it would not do. 

Singing was given up, and acting was thought of. The 
young aspirant read Zaphna, and Holcroft declared it 
was hopeless; but on his speaking a speech of Richard, 
hope was revived. Holcroft had played on, as well as 
written for, the stage, and was doubtless an admirable | 
critic. He acted the part of Figaro when his transla- | l 
tion of Beaumarchais’ Marriage of Figaro was perform- | ! 
ed at Covent Garden in 1785, under the title of T he | 
Follies of a Day. He was not then a player by profes- 
sion, but for some reason performed the part on the first 
night, Bonner appearing in it on the second. 

Cooper’s friends finding his determination to be a hero i 
of some sort invincible, preferred the stage to the army, || 
and after preparatory drilling and much deliberation as | 
to the scene of operation, he was furnished with money || 
and letters, and sent by the stage coach to Edinburgh, 
where Stephen Kemble, commonly called the great 
Kemble from his bulk, was manager. 

Arrived at the Scottish capital, Tom, who had hereto- 
fore retained the dress of a boy, put on the apparel of 








| 
| 
| 
Tom was rejected. 
led. 


occupy, and receive the plaudits Hope had promised to 
‘him and Dreams had alread 





opening of the great man’s mouth to receive his meed 
of praise—but all that fell from it was a request that 
he would wait on the manager the next day. Still full of 
confidence, he kept the appointment to a minute. No 
thought had yet entered his head that could damp the 
‘heroic ardor of Young Norval, or lower the tone in 
| which he had shouted, “‘ The blood of Douglas can sup- 
port itself.’’ 

“ This is a very difficult part you have chosen, Mr. 
Cooper.” 

“Very difficult, sir,” 
‘not too difficult for me.’ 

“‘ You had better think of something else.” 

Here the veil was drawn aside; the reality appeared, 
The play of Douglas was perform- 
He saw another hero fill the space he expected to 


heats a smile which said, “ but 


y given him. 
He remained with the company unemployed until 
they removed to Howsestipupenre pnt there he was 


of seventeen could be in, until by some chance, or as 
the last resort of the manager, the part of Malcolm, in 

the tragedy of Macbeth, was assigned to him. In this 
humble part, in that play which appeared to receive 
new lustre from his representing the principal character 
| at a day not far distant, did this great tragedian make 
his debit. And he was hissed before he got through 
‘this first effort. Till the last scene, he passed through 
‘either unnoticed or applauded ; but when he came to 


| the lines which conclude the play, called by players the 
lag, and the audience expected to hear the well known 


lines— 

“ So thanks to all at once, and to each one 

Whom we invite to see us crowned at Scone,” 
_ the heir of Duncan and successor of Macbeth stretched 
| forth his hand and assumed the royal smile of conde- 
_scension, he saw the people rising in the theatre to de- 
part, he lost his presence of mind and all recollection 
of the gracious words he had prepared to utter—confu- 
sion begat terror, and he stood silent and motionless, 
his royal hand held forth and lips unclosed—the promp- 
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ter was heard, “ So thanks to all’’—Macduff whispered, 
“So thanks to all” —Macbeth, though long dead, echo- 
ed, “So thanks to all’’—the audience spoke to him no 
thanks but hisses—Tom continued with outstretched 
hand and unmeaning smile, and so might have continued, 
had not Macbeth ordered the trumpet to sound, and the’ 
curtain to fall, amid the hootings of the audience. 

The manager rose, and ordered young Malcolm to 
* follow him. Then, and not till then, did Tom move or 
cease to play Orator Mum. 

“‘ Order the treasurer to pay Mr. Cooper five pounds. 
Mr. Cooper, I have no further service for you.” 

Thus terminated our hero’s first campaign, and he 
was happy to find himself once more at the hospitable 
hearth of William Godwin, after having expended his 
last penny to pay his passage back to London in a col-, 
lier. 

His friends being convinced that he had the requisites 
for a tragedian, or, to use Sheridan’s words of himself, | 
“‘ that he had it in him,” advised him to try some of the 
country theatres, and he was sent to Portsmouth. He. 
here met Tyler, a short time before his engagement with 
Hodgkinson for America. Tyler has told the writer 
that he thought him a most unpromising boy, and was | 
astonished when in New-York, to hear that this same 
good-for-naught stripling was playing Hamlet and Mac- 
beth with success at London. 

At Portsmouth he received a small salary, was not in- | 
trusted with any business that called forth his exertion 


or excited his ambition, and in idleness and dissipation | 


he was forgetting the precious precepts implanted by 
his instructors. They recalled him to London, and find- 
ing him still determined to be a player, they set them- | 
selves anew to the task of qualifying him for success. | 

Cooper now no longer lived under Mr. Godwin’s roof, 
but that friend and Holcroft directed his studies, avow-, 
edly for the stage, and he was well instructed in Hamlet | 
and Macbeth before he again exposed himself to an au-| 
dience. Hamlet was chosen for his trial part, and every 
account of that night’s performance mention it as one 
of the most successful ever remembered. Macklin, the | 
Nestor of the stage, so pronounced it, and congratula- | 
ted the triumphant youth accordingly. Macbeth fol- | 
lowed with equal success. Thus, before he was nine- 
teen years of age, the despised boy had triumphed in 
the two most difficult characters of the drama, and re- 
ceived the applauses of those who had witnessed the, 
veteran skill of Garrick, Henderson and Kemble. 

Mr. Cooper was brought forward soon after in Lotha- | 
rio—* the gallant, gay Lothario;” if Godwin and Hol-| 
croft advised this, it was lamentably misjudged. The 
qualifications for Hamlet or Macbeth may be possessed | 
by an acter, and not one requisite for Lothario be in his | 
possession. To add to his stiffness, Mr. Lewis put him | 
in a suit of clothes too small—it was a failure. He, 
was offered an inferior line of business by Mr. Harris, | 
with an engagement for Covent Garden, but refused it. | 
Fifty guineas was the payment for his services, and he | 
rotired into Wales to study. It appears, however, that | 
in September, 1796, Mr. Cooper was performing at 
Cheltenham. 

Wignell now arrived in London and heard of Cooper's 
fame. Holcroft was applied to, as was Godwin, in re- 
spect to an engagement for Philade|phia, and offers made 








| like the word I am going to use. 


— — 


| to induce the young actor to leave England. The fol- 
lowing letter will show their sentiments on the subject. 
| The first part appears to be in reply to come complaints 
_made by Cooper. 


“You donot like the word lamentation. You will less 
But before I use it, I 
will most sincerely assure you I meanit kindly. Ido not 
like rhodomontade heroics. They are discordant, grat- 
ing and degrading. They are the very reverse of what 
you imagine them to be. It was not from report, but 
from your letter itself, that I collected my idea of la- 
mentation: and compared to your sufferings, I repeat, 
| Jeremiah never lamented so loudly ; at least, such is my 
] opinion, and I hope you did not intend, by a hackneyed 
‘and coarse quotation, to deter me from saying that 
which I think may awaken your attention. If you did, 
it was in a moment of forgetfulness ; for you know that 
a man of principle oughtnot to be so deterred. I speak 
plainly from the very sincere wish, which I so long have 
cherished, of rousing you at once to the exertions of ge- 
nius, and the sagacity of benevolence and urbanity. It 
_is to exercise benevolence and urbanity myself, that I 
am thus intent in wiping from your mind all impressions 
of supposed rudeness or rudeness in thus addressing 

you. 
** And now to business: after just reminding you that, 








though you did not wish me to apply for a London en- 


gagement for you, it would have looked quite as friend- 
ly had you written to me without this personal motive. 

“ Mr. Wignell, the manager of the theatres of Phila- 
_delphia and Baltimore, in America, has applied to me 
offering you four, five and six guineas a week, forty 
weeks each year, for three succeeding years ; and insur- 
ing benefits to the amount of a hundred and fifty guineas. 


I have reflected on the subject, and have consulted your 


|| other true and tried friend, Mr. Godwin; and notwith- 


standing that this offer is so alluring, it is our decided 
opinion that, were it ten times as great, it ought to be 
rejected. As an actor, you would be extinct, and the 
very season of energy and improvement would be for 
ever passed. I speak of men as they are now constitu- 
ted: and after the manner, as experience tells me, that 
their habits become fixed ; eradicably fixed. Mr. God- 


| win indeed expresses himself with great force, mixed 


with some little dread, lest money should be a tempta- 
tion you could not withstand. However, we both knew 
it to be but right that the decision should be entirely 
your own; and I therefore send you this information. 
Be kind enoug return me your answer ; and without 
regarding my, Or any man’s opinion, judge for yourself. 
It is right that Mr. Wignell should not be kept in sus- 


pense. Yours, kindly and sincerely, 


T. HOLCROFT. 


“September 3d, 1796. 
“‘ The above is a transcript of a letter which was da- 
ted August the 26th, and directed to you at Swansea, 


where I suppose it is left. Let me request an immedi- 


ate answer. 

“A gentleman has just been with me on the part of 
Mr. Daly, who is to be in town in nine or ten days, and 
wishes to engage you for the winter season, but this, I 
think, is prejudicial, except that it is something nearer 
home, and not so durable an engagement as America. 
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Ireland is certainly the school of idleness. However, | When the time arrived for his first benefit, the seats 
all these matters must be left to yourself.” || were not taken. ‘To be sure he was insured by the man- 
This was directed, ‘“‘ Mr. Cooper, theatre, Chelten-| ager to a certain amount. This did not satisfy Cooper, 
ham,” by as true a friend as ever man had, but the views and he hired for sixty dollars an elephant that had 
of youth are ever widely different from those of age. just arrived, and advertised the new performer for 
Cooper chose to embark upon the sea of adventure, and , his benefit. Those who had declined to take seats to 
the Atlantic, and to try a new scene in a New World. | see and support the best tragedian, although not yet so 
Mr. Cooper, before embarking for America, went to | finished as afterwards, that had yet played in America, 
London to see and take leave of his two best friends, | filled the house to overflowing to see the stage dishonor- 
and both Godwin and Holcroft attended him to the ed by an elephant. 
coach when he left the metropolis to join the compa-| Early in May, 1797, the writer saw Mr. Cooper for 
nions of his voyage. ! the second time. It was on the stage at a rehearsal, in 
Godwin and Holcroft are both important ia literary | the Chestnut street theatre, of the comedy of “ The 
history generally, and particularly entitled to notice as | Way to get Married.” Since that time, up to the year 
dramatists. Mr. Cooper remembered Godwin when he 1820, he was the principal support of the drama; but 
first knew him, in his clerical dress. A black suit, large Mr. Cooper has now fallen in the “ sear and yellow 
cocked-hat, his hair frizzed at the sides and curled stiff- | leaf’ —he is no longer regarded as formerly as the 
ly behind. He is a small, well-made man, with a thin brightest among the theartical stars of America—for 
face, large nose, blue eyes, and most placid countenance, || Mr. Cooper was ever looked upon as an American, if he 
He changed his dress to a blue coat, yellow cassimere || was not so by birth—he was emphatically so in every 
breeches, very blue white silk stockings (the very same | feeling and thought. During the earlier period of Mr. 
in which he equipped Cooper for his Scotch expedition) | Cooper’s career his whole energies were exerted to es- 
his hair plaited behind, instead of the single clerical | tablish upon a firm basis the drama in America. He 
curl, and the large cocked-hat was dismissed and repla- | W4s, in conjunction with Mr. Dunlap, one of the first 
ced by a round one. At this time he put on spectacles. | Managers of the Park theatre, and after the retirement 
The last suit his pupil saw him in when he left home was of the latter, he continued to act in the same capacity 
a plain suit, with short unpowdered hair; and the dress | With Mr. Price until the termination of the last war, 
of Holcroft was perfectly similar. | when he finally retired from the management. With a 
Mr. Godwin is principally known among the readers | disposition amiable and frank to a fault—whose life al- 
of the present day as the author of Caleb Williams, though cheequered was ever characterized by acts of 
but will be known hereafter as the historian of the En- | humanity toward the depressed and suflering—whose 
glish Commonwealth, the vindicator of our forefathers, actions throughout a long series of years of public ser- 
the glorious republicans to whose enlightened opposi- | Vice have beer of the most ennobling nature; Mr. 





tion, when the first Charles asserted the divine rights of 
monarchy, England and America may trace the origin 
of their liberty. That Godwin’s history of the Com-| 
monwealth has not been reprinted among us, shows an | 
apathy or an ignorance that ought to beamended. Mr. 
Godwin wrote one tragedy, called Anthonio. He is 
now between seventy and eighty years of age, and to 
use his own expression, “‘ A desolate man of letters.” | 
We will add—a man of first-rate talents, poor and ne-| 
glected, in the land he has loved and faithfully served. 
But he is a republican. 

Mr. Cooper arrived in New-York on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1796, whence he proceeded with Wignell to Phila- 
delphia, and made his first appearance in America in| 
the character of Macbeth, on the 9th of December, 1796. | 

The first line in tragedy was pre-occupied in Phila-| 
delphia by Fennell, who, having come out with the first | 
company of Wignell and Reinagle, had pre-occupied | 
iikewise the favor of the public, especially the literary 
men. Tall, handsome in person, specious in manner, 
well educated, and ever courteous, Fennell as a gentle- 
man at this time stood high. He lived splendidly, and | 
far beyond his income, courted the world, and was) 
courted in return. Cooper’s character and conduct was 
as opposite as possible. Frank, fearless, and too care-| 
less—he soon made friends, but they were the younger 
and less influential portion of the population. Sasd) 
was the state of things at that time, and discontent was | 
the consequence. He had refused an engagement to | 





play inferior parts in London, and the great parts were 
pre-occupied in Philadelphia. - 


Cooper will retire to his grave respeeted and beloved 
by all who have enjoyed his acquaintance. 


Original. 
WHOIS MY NEIGHBOR? 
BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 


Tuy neighbor? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless— 

Whose aching heart, and burning brow, 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbor? ’tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with wantis dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door— 
Go thou, and succor him. 

Thy neighbor? ’tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim, 

Bent low with sickness, care and pain— 
Go thou, and comfort him. 

Thy neighbor ? ’tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem— 

Widow and orphan, helpless left— 
Go thou, and shelter them. 

Thy neighbor ? yonder slave, 
Fettered in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave— 
Go thou, and ransom him. 

Whene’er thou meet’st a human form 
Less favored than thine own, 

Remember, ’tis thy neighbor worn, 
Thy brother, or thy son, 

Oh! pass not, pess not heedless by— 
Perhaps thou can’st redeem 

One breaking heart from misery— 
Go, share thy lot with him. 
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Original. | The four elements of Hypocrates, earth, air, fire and 
| 
ON THE TEMPERAMENTS. /water, were for many ages considered the basis of all 
_ creation. But it is now known by the merest tyro in 
Thou art a symbol and asign | el tetry. that th » ki 1 " 
To mortals of their fate and force.—Byron. | chemistry, that there are many inds of earth; that fire 
ae ‘| or combustion is a substance in a certain state; that 


Tue doctrine of the Temperaments have from the || the atmosphere and water are compound substances, 
earliest ages been admitted, in some form, by most wri- formed of simple gasses in different proportions; that 
ters upon physiology; and indeed, the most casual ob- || in all nature, according to the present state of our 
server of its species must have remarked the constitu- || knowledge, instead of four, there were between fifty 
tional difference, both physical and intellectual, which || and sixty simple substances, tangible, and which can, 
characterises individuals of the smallest society, and | by no means we possess, be decomposed or destroyed. 
even members of the same family. If we look upon | And this same Coan Sage, as he is called, permitted his 
mankind in the bread arena of the world, how vast the | peculiar theories to prevail in his description of the 
difference, how great the contrast, of most that meet i temperaments. Not that we are in the smallest degree 


our view !—the tall and the short in statue, the fat and 
the lean, the dark and the light vieaged, hair and eyes 
of every variety of hue and color, and whose moral pro- 
pensities and feelings are equally discrepant and wide 
of any uniformity. National characteristics are not less 
striking, and afford a proof that constitutional distinc- 
tions are founded in nature; and we opine that its prac- 
tical importance to mankind, when duly considered and 
acted upon, is equally plausible with its truth. That 
physician would be beyond measure bold, who would 


administer without any modification his powerful reme-| 
dial agents, alike upon the strong and the weak. His) 


rashness and folly would speak “trumpet-tongued”’ in 
the immolation of his victims. What is true in respect 
to the physician, is also true in all who have any charge 


of the rearing and education of children and youth. To. 


these the wide application of this doctrine is of inesti- 
mable importance, and the consequences will be felt by 
those intrusted to them, for good or for evil, during their 
whole life. But why enumerate examples showing the 
importance of a subject which is so obvious? The only 
circumstances in relation to it, that is at all mysterious, 


is, that the knowledge we possess upon the Tempera- || 


ments have not been more generally promulgated ; that 


it has not been purified from its garb of scientific and 


antiquarian lore, and brought down to the capacity of 


. the most humble intellect. 


When physical and moral science were in their infan- 


less beholden to him for being governed by hypothesis, 
for it was perhaps inevitable from the newness of sci- 
/ence—his meed is great—he was the first that gave to a 
particular portion of the great domain of science, any 
thing approaching to system, and the faithfulness of 
_many of his observations stand to the present time, like 
| brazen monuments, as an evidence of his skill, industry 
| and wisdom. We shall not, therefore, refer to the opin- 
_ions of the ancients in our consideration of the tempera- 
_ments, any further than they affect their classification. 
| By temperament or constitution of an individual, we 
mean, those peculiarities of organization, by which the 
functions of the system, both physical and moral, are 
| permanently affected. With this definition we must not 
| confourd what is called Idiosyncrasy of constitution. 
| A moment’s consideration, however, will obviate any 
| difficulty, when we reflect that by idiosyncrasy is meant, 
a peculiarity of constitution, by which a person is affec- 
ted by certain agents which would have no effect on 
| others ; thus, some persons cannot smell a rose, or see 
a finger bleed without fainting, etc., etc. This defini- 
| tion of the temperaments may by some be objected to as 
| being too sweeping and general in its application. But 
'| this objection we deem groundless, as we shall see that 
|| temperaments are affected by every thing that can in 
| any manner act upon man as a living being. His con- 
| stitution is altered by climate and race as is shown by 
| the peculiar temperaments which prevail in certain 


cy, each writer of any eminence had his peculiar theo- | regions of the glebe; witness the difference between the 
ries to support, which gave a coloring to all his senti- Turk and civilized European ! And again, how wide is 
ments, consequently, the most common facts in nature | the contrast of the elegant Parisian and the North 
were frequently clothed in words without any definite | American Indian! Many inherit from their parents 
meaning attached to them. This in fact was one of the | strong and healthy bodies, while the reverse holds good 
great causes, why, for so long a period of time human || in other instances. Professions and avocations have a 
learning did not progress. Men, it has been truly ob-|, material influence in determining the constitutions of 
served, reasoned in a circle; and until Bacon and Gali- | individuals. Education is a powerful cause in devel- 
leo arose as “ shining lights” in the world of obscurity, || oping certain habits of body and mind, and thereby in- 
with their inductive and experimental philosophy, and | fluencing the temperament. We see the pale and puny 
through the influence of their massive minds brushed | infant of four or six years old, incarcerated in the im- 
aside the miasma from the atmosphere of science, and || pure atmosphere of a badly ventilated school-room, for 
raised a superstructure of demonstrative knowledge || the greater portion of the time the sun is above the 
which will never be impugned. Physical knowledge, in ] horizon, inviting it to play and gambol in healthful ex- 
particular, acknowledged this influence, and even to the i ercise—and in the loss of which, no intellectual attain- 
present day the detritus remains, to perplex many of the | ments can possibly afford him any recompense. Ezer- 
neophites of learning. But it is joyous to know ont) cise and the inhalation of uncontaminated air are indis- 
these mists and fancies of a darker age, and which have || pensable to the salutary operation of the functions. 
held their place for so many centuries, are fast passing || Before leaving this subject we would intimate that it is 
away through the operations of the gigantic power of || the confirmed opinion of the most eminent physicians, 
May its revolution be constant, || that it is truly absurd to expect a duly balanced mind in 
an unhealthy body. Diet is also but little less inferior 


regenerated mind. 
thorough and lasting! 
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to any of the above causes in modifying those states | 
upon which we are now deliberating. Age and sez also, | 
are most powerful in determining the temperament of, 
the individual. 

From a consideration of the above reasons, we per- || 
ceive, that the operation of all causes which have any 
influence either upon our body or mind, in the agregate, | 


produce the different temperaments. These causes are 
extraneous, and are modified by many things according | 
to circumstances; and there is little doubt but they are 
fully equal to the task assigned them, without admitting 
others which have been mentioned by some able writers, 
who have considered the temperaments to be formed by 
the vital principle alone. This is true in acertain sense, | 
but it should be rejected, as it explains nothing, leaving 
us ignorant as ever of those circumstances which modify, 
the force of vitality. 
The temperaments do not usually remain unchanged 
during the whole life of the same individual. It is com-. 
mon to see persons in youth or early manhood, with 
strongly marked sanguine temperaments, gradually 


undergo alteration to some other equally well marked, | 
in a short period of years; and even those who have | 
arrived to mature years of the bilious variety, may, un-| 
der favorable circumstances, change it to the phlegma- | 
tic, etc. Some individuals exhibit no single ternpera-| 
ment in a marked manner, but possess the qualities of | 


countenance ; the hair of no particular color; eyes com- 
monly blue and small, giving an unmeaning, heavy ex- 
pression, and often a look of cunning; no great bodily 
strength or dexterity; they have little propensity to 
action or long continued exertion, and if left alone will 
dosx their life away in idleness; their sensibility and 
feelings are obtuse and not easily aroused to action. 
Their understandings are clear within a certain range, 
though they never soar into new regions, or penetrate 
deeply into the mysteries of the universe. They are 
free from great excesses of any kind. The arrows of 
Cupid, when shot at them, fall harmless. Jn a word, 
both their virtues and vices are stamped with mediocri- 
ty. Tranquility and the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
animal propensities are the most prominent traits of 
this variety. 

There are but few marked examples in this country 
among males in the maturity of manhood, though, in 
the extremes of life and in females, we are not without 
numerous specimens of this variety of the tempera- 
ments. In cold moist climates, particularly Holland, 
they are fuund to prevail. The descendants of the 
Teutonic race perhaps, afford more examples of the 
phlegmatic variety, than any other nation. Among the 
denizens and thrifty tradesmen of large and populous 
cities, who are to be found upon the same spot from 
early youth until their hairs are gray with age, and in 





two or three different varieties. This is found to obtain 
very generally, particularly in all large cities. We shall 
therefore draw the different varieties in a strong and 
emphatic manner, for the purpose of facilitating their 
application. 

The circumstance of age, being so general and pow- 
erful in its operation and physiologically correct, that it | 


will guide us in our application of the temperaments. | 
They have been divided by some into four, and in six, | 
eight and ten varieties by others, but the division we 
shall adopt is that which is now the most generally re-| 
ceived, and perhaps the best. They are as follows: 
Ist, the Phlegmatic ; 2d,the Sanguineous; 3d, the Ath-| 
letic; 4th, the Bilious; 5th, the Melancholic; 6th, the | 
Nervous. 


the convents and monasteries of Southern Europe, we 
shall find examples of this variety. The eminent histo- 
rian, Hume, has by some writers been mentioned as of 
this temperament; we think, however, without good 
cause; he was during the greatest portion of his life 
remarkably energetic and persevering in his studies, 
though certainly, iu his latter years, ease and enjoy- 
ment were his chief occupations. 

It is useless to look to exalted stations for the phleg- 
matic man. If they are great, greatness must be thrust 
upon them, and is not the reward of their own unaided 
merit. Atticus may be quoted as « prominent illustra- 
tion of this variety, who, amid all the contentions, wars, 
and revolutions of Rome, lived securely and in the en- 
joyment of the confidence and love of all the hostile par- 





As has been observed, these six varieties are not in- 
variably found in nature independent and single. Though | 
this is frequently the case, more commonly they are 
connected in a greater or less degree with some other 
variety, forming a compound temperament, as sangui-| 
nio-bilious, sanguinio-athletic, etc. etc. This intercom-| 
munication, or combination of temperaments, is not) 
universal, for there are some of them which are never | 
found combined. The phlegmatic and bilious, and the 
phlegmatic and nervous, etc., are never united in the 
same person. Having thus premised what may be de-| 
nominated the general doctrines of the temperaments, 
we shall proceed to their separate consideration. 


FIRST. 


From worldly cares he did himself essoine, 
And greatly shunned manly exercise.— Spenser. 





The Phlegmatic temperament derives its name from 
the great abundance of phlegm or watery fluid existing 
in the body. It has received the names of lymphatic, 





pittuitous, and relaxed temperament, by different wri-) 
ters. It is characterized by a large statue, with an 
inclination to corpulency; a bloated, puffy, and pale 








of apirits. 
this than in the first variety. They have light hair, in- 
clining to brown, blue eyes, and a countenance indica- 


ties, who in the blood of their native country, fought for 
power and self aggrandizement. 
SECOND. 

We now come to our second, or Sanguineous variety, 
Where dwell no frowns nor anger; from their gates 
Sorrow flies far: see here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 

When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season, 


This temperament, which Milton has so beautifully 


and delicately pourtrayed in the above lines from his 
Mask of Comus, receives its name from the great energy 
with which the blood circulates throughout the system, 
causing quick growth, ardent imagination, and vivacity 


The form is more gracefully developed in 


ting health in its highest perfection. Their whole or- 
ganization is characterized by the facility and vigor of 
its functions. They have a lively susceptibility and 
promptness for action, without perseverance; a ready 





fancy, without depth of feeling or thought; changeable, 
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but not violent in their feelings or passions. They will 
cultivate with success the elegant arts, as music and 
painting, but never arrive to superior excellence in any 
pursuit. They have a proneness to voluptuousness ; 
lively and fickle of purpose, and extremely fond of ad- 
miration. 


“ Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing, when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast.” 


They are great votaries of Bacchus and the midnight 
banquet, and Venus is their governing goddess. They 
are the beautiful and lovely of the earth, and are to be 
found in every scene of joyousness and festivity. Grace, 
youth and beauty go hand in hand with them; they are 
the witty, the gay, the elegant, the ornaments of society, 
and their appearance are welcomed in every circle. 
They are the first to listen to the tale of distress and | 
misfortune. They are courageovs and make good sol- 
diers, and will! engage in the strife of battle as if passing 
to a lady’s bower. But trust not to their firmness or | 
friendship, for the wind is a true symbol of their con- 





stancy. 

If we cast about us for examples of this temperament, 
they will occur plentifully, both within the sphere of 
our own immediate observation, and in the page of his- 
tory. In Northern climates and where the heat is tem- | 
perate they are most abundant. Sometimes we find | 
them occupying the high places among men}; but their 
race of ambition is soon run—they are supplanted by 
those of more energetic mind and stability of purpose. 
The physical traits of the sanguine temperament are 
faithfully embodied in that unique specimen of the 
sculptor, the Apollo Belvedere of the Vatician, as are 
those of the other sex, in the Venus de Medecis in the 
gallery at Florence. But in living nature we have nu- 
merous specimens, with all the ideal that the statuary | 
can give, combined with the glow of life and beauty, the | 
throbbing pulse and sportling eye, which no statue can 
afford. Amid the mythologic and poetic illustrations 
of this variety we may mention Endymion, the Paris of | 
Homer, and the Hotspur of Shakspeare: Leander in| 
’ buffeting the waves of the Hellespont, and Marcus An- 
tonius in the arms of the queen of Egypt, stand promi- | 
nent in historic lore. Besides these, we may refer to | 
Louis the fourth of France, Charles the second, the | 
merry monarch of England, and Richeleau of the eigh- | 
teenth century. Examples of this temperament, how- | 
ever, are so numerous and so easily pointed out, that 
we shall occupy no further space in indicating them, 
but will proceed to our next variety. 














THIRD. 


No generous ardor here declares 
The godlike mind; brute force reigns here triumphant. 


The Athletic, or as it has been denominated by some, | 
the musctilar temperament, takes its name from the | 
Athlete of the Greeks. They are distinguished from | 
the last, or sanguinous variety, by their greater strength 
and size of body, indicating the excess of the muscular 
power over the senses and intellect. It is this which 
principally contrasts them with that constitution; but 





} 
| 
| 


likewise, they have less playfulness of mind and buoy- | 


ancy of spirits. They have little elevation of purpose, 
or steadiness of character; they are commonly good 
natured, and not easily irritated in their feelings, but 








|once, justly or otherwise excited, they become ferocious, 
and one might almost as easily put an end to the torna- 
do, as strive to allay the torrent of their fury. Their 
physical traits are strikingly set forth in the Farnese 
Hercules—strength and power, rather than grace or 
beauty. They are the hewers of wood and drawers of 
‘water among men; though history affords several ex- 
amples of their rising to eminence in the state, through 
‘the caprice of governing monarchs or some other extrin- 
sic cause, rather than to their own individual merits and 
| exertions. 
| The family of the fabled Cyclops were of this tempe- 
rament. Ajax Oileus, whose cruelty and presumption 
‘was shown in dragging by the hair of her head the 
beautiful Cassandra from the temple of Pallas, while 
clinging to the statue of that goddess, is a memorable 
example. The Gladiators of antiquity, and the Prize- 
Fighters of the present day, also, belong to this variety. 
Numerous specimens of the athletic temperament are to 
be recognized among the natives of the Emerald Isle. 
But the celebrated favorite of Catharine of Russia, the 
notorious Potemkin, is one of the most remarkable illus- 
trations of this variety of constitution that modern times 
will afford; who, with but small attainments and no 
talents, little arts and no honesty, continued to make his 
very sovereign tremble at his frown, and the whole 
world look aghast at his bloody cruelty ! 


FOURTH. 


| The fourth or Bilious variety, as is said in the words 


| of Byron, 


Tis their fate 

To have all feeling save the one decay, 
| And every passion into one dilate, 
As rapid rivers into ocean pours ; 


receive their name from the supposed excess of action 
in the liver. They are also known as the choloric tem- 
perament, and are met with very generally in Southern 
climates, but all the more civilized nations furnish nu- 
merous examples. Their whole organization are highly 
developed, and are remarkable for firmness and power 
of endurance, combined with great muscular force. 
Their form is not so rounded and full as the two last 
varieties; they have a broad chest; dark and sallow 
complexion, with dark hair, approaching to black ; and 
dark sparkling eyes, which, when turned upon you, ap- 
pear to read the very secrets of your soul. Their moral 
and muscular movements are characterized by rapidity 
and strength—a lively imagination, violent passions, and 
'great quickness of decision. In any casualty requiring 
‘instantaneous action, they are always prepared, all 
‘chances appear to have been foreseen and are turned to 
their advantage. Overtowering ambition is their pecu- 
|liar attribute, to which coolness, perseverance and in- 
‘flexibility of purpose are combined. They are subject 
to be moved in no small degree by pride and anger, but 
reason is not far distant from the helm, to guide the 
bark to a haven of safety. Magnanimity and generosity 
of sentiment and action is also theirs. Love is their 
toy—the gilded butterfly of a summer’s sun. 

Examples of this temperament will be found among 
those who have distinguished themselves in the church, 
the forum, the cabinet, in the field, and in science. They 
are the great of the world, and the benefactors of the 
|human race. Though centuries have passed away since 
| their sand was run, their influence is still acknowledged ; 
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the infant first lisping the lessons of its parent, and the || meditations. This temperament is the most strikingly 


hoary headed totterer upon the verge of another world, 
alike mention their names as examples of good or of | 
evil. Saul of Tarsus is an illustrious example of this 
variety; his journeyings, dangers and difficulties, his | 
scourgings, buffetings and threatenings, while about his | 


master’s work, were but so many different incentives to | 
intense exertion, and consequently of success. As for | 
less worthy examples, we may refer to Alexander of 
Macedon, the conqueror of the world, to Themistocles 
and Haribal, and if we want a warrior specimen of our | 


own day, let us cast our eyes upon the destroyer of Em- | 


| 


pires and maker of Kings, Napoleon the First, that | 
“Scourge of Europe and the human race.” 
who were eminently of this temperament. Of a diffe- 
rent character from the most of these, and in less exal- 
ted stations in the eyes of men, though infinitely more 
useful than all except the first, we may quote the Phi- 
lanthropists, Wilberforce and Howard; the first, the 
great patriarch of freedom to the Slave, and the last, 
who, in the language of the eloquent Burk, “ visited all 
Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or | 


the stateliness of temples; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor 
to form a scale of the curiosity of modern art; not to | 
collect medals, or collate manuscripts; but to dive into 

the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the infection of | 
hospitals; to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain; | 
to take the guage and dimensions of misery, depression | 


and contempt; to remember the forgotten, to attend to || 


the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all countries.” Their 
praise is not celebrated so frequently by the poet and in | 
loud pans, or by the beat of the drum and noise of the 
trumpet, as it isin the silent, general, enthusiastic admi- | 


| 
| 
| 


ration of both hemispheres. 


FIFTH. 


The most interesting, perhaps, of the different tem- 
peraments, is that which is called the Melancholy. Gray 


low: 


“ These shall the fiery passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful anger, pallid fear, 

And shame that skulks behind ; 

Or pining love shall waste their youth ; 
Or jealousy with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart: 
And envy wan and faded care, 
Grim-visag’d, comfortless despair, 

And sorrow’s piercing dart.” 





Tt is sometimes confounded with the bilious variety, 
though by a little consideration the difference is very | 
clear. They have a more delicate organization than the | 
last, with the same hollowness of countenance. They | 
have a narrow compressed chest, with dark or black | 
hair or eyes. They have little susceptibility, but great | 
energy of action, which is conjoined to a reserved man- 
ner in society. They havedeep reflection, perseverance, 
constancy of feeling, and firmness of purpose. They 
are inclined to gloominess and ascetic practices, which, 
in many instances amount to misantrophy. A longing | 
to immerge from obscurity and distinguish themselves, | 
is a strong trait in their character. Their thoughts are 
concentrated upon themselves and the operation of their | 
own minds, is the almost continued object of their. 
29 


developed about the middle ages of life. Their bedily 
functions are frequently out of tune, and they are the 
victims of dyspepsia in its worst forms; not a few of 
them become its martyrs by the commission of suicide, 
with the view of escaping their torments. The “ green 
eyed monster,’’ jealousy often rages within their breast. 
The object of their passion, when Cupid's torch is light- 
ted in their heart, is clothed with a!l the poet’s delicacy 


of sentiment; their mistress is a goddess of another 


sphere, to be worshipped, not approached—imagination 
soars on cagle’s wings: Dulcinia del Toboso was not 
more praised for her accomplishments and beauty by 
the Knight of La Mancha, than the Melancholy 
man plauds his ladye-love. Their opinions, when once 


| formed, are adhered to with obstinate pertinacity. He 


is an enthusiast, and fanaticism will number him among 
its host of worshippers. 
Of all pursuits, perhaps, there are none that give us 


_more numerous and marked examples of this tempera- 


ment, than are to be found among the cultivators of po- 


'etic numbers. Their sedentary life, with the constant 


and habitual exercise of the imagination, favor in no 


/ small degree its developement. Rosseau, Tasso and 


‘the “ Melancholy Cowley,’ 


’ are apt specimens; with 
such, 
“ Earth becomes 
A dreary desert, and heaven frowns above. 
Then various shapes of curs’d illusion rise : 


i] Whate’er the wretched fears, creating fear 


Forms out of nothing; and with monsters teems 
Unknown in hell.” 


We shall likewise find them among other classes of 
mankind; with those, who in their day were no inconsi- 
derable objects of general admiration and regard ; in 


/ the train of Minerva and among the sons of Genius. 


We shall find them embarking in small frail vessels 
upon unknown seas, and in the Halls of Koquence ; on 
the seat of Learning, and upon the Throne of Purple. 
We may mention Demosthenes and Cicero, Tiberius, 
Petrarch and Columbus, and Fox, and Pitt, whose 


names are engraved upon the tablet of immortality. 
has graphically pourtrayed them in the lines that fol- | 


SIXTH. 


| Our sixth and last variety upon the temperaments, is 
the Nervous, who, in the words of the poet of the Sea- 
sons, with their 

“ Humor ever wavering to and fro, 

For sometimes they will laugh and sometimes cry, 

Then sudden waxed wrath, and all they know not why.” 
They will admit of the most various modifications, and 
characterized by the predominance of the sensitive sys- 
tem over volition and muscular motion. The body is 
delicately formed and there is often present an appear- 
ance of strength which is not substantiated by the fact ; 
there is quick and powerful action of the nerves and 


brain; a transparency of skin, showing the azure veins 


meandering beneath its surface in beautiful ramifica- 
tions. The mind is volatile, though not from fickleness, 
but from the rapidity of its associations, the quickness 
of its resolutions and the readiness of its combinations. 
This temperament is met with principally in the mid- 
‘die and latter stages of existence, and more generally 
‘in the softer sex, ‘ whose only labor is to kill the time,” 


| although there is no want of marked specimens in the 


‘other. They are commonly sedentary in their habits 
and but little disposed to active bodily exertion. Their 
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nerves are extremely irritable, and indeed, morbidly || Broad land’s were thine, a countless store— 
active, as is frequently shown in their highly extrava- || No wealth, save love, was mine ; 
Now, like the stars in darkest night, 
’Twill far more brightly shine. 
I recked not of thy gold, thy love, 
Thy true, thy noble heart, 
Were all I prized, to these I cling, 
And naught but death can part. 


gant, grotesque and fantastic actions. 

We shall find numevous illustrations of this variety in 
the luxurious, the indulged and pampered of high-life, 
and also among those whom sorrow, disease and profli- 
gacy, have caused the cankered body to 


“ Betray each fretful motion of the mind.” 


In the male sex of this temperament we have some I grieve not then, that fate hath swept 
’ 





ames sti igh i is 3 iloso- || a a , 
whose namcs stand high in the list of poets, philos | Thy glittering wealth away ; 
phers and warriors. We have Socrates, Julian the |! Ot octets Uke Mee aleem ool T noe 
| 5 bs . ’ 
adri Toltnire , Rows : 
Apostate and Hadrian, Voltaire and Pope, Suwarrou | One pure, one cheering ray: 
and Josephof Austria, as noted examples of the nervous | Yes, o’er the wreck, and stormy clouds 
; Sy 7 & § ’ 
j j ° . 1 
Cerneaaee. Bright sunshine plays above, 
i . ey i imi- || ‘> a pe . ] 
Having thus gonethrough our survey of the six primi-| Gilding with joy the darksome way, 
tive temperaments of man, we perceive that The stinshine of thy love 
+ me § 
“ Different minds Brooklyn Cily. EDITH. 
Incline to different objects ; one pursues it t 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; | ee t 
Another sighs for harmony and grace, Original. 
And gentlest beauty ;” s 
: “y | OSCEOLA. > 
and the enjoyments of each, is concentrated in the slieems tan-tines taenads aemairene | 
healthy performance of the functions God has given : ; t 
. 3 . . . t 
them—each have their pleasures and their pains, their 
Go to thy rest— ‘, 


difficulties and their trials; and peradventure, all equal- 


] Not where the tall and green magnolias bow 
ly enjoy the same amount of real happiness. Perhaps 6 ‘ 


Oo 
Slowly, and solemnly, their lofty crest, p 
Above the violet grass—we lay thee now! om 
Not where the pine, h 


a due admixture and combination of the different tem- 
peraments in the same individual, with proper culture 
of the intellect, would conduce to a greater amount of 


: . a With dreary sighing, answered back thy tread 
happiness to himself and good to mankind, than is like- y signing, y . 


When forest-dwellers made beneath its shrine, 


ly to accrue from any well marked single constitution. ed a oe al 

, ; , The ancient places of their silent dead: , 
This, however enigmutical, has stood the test of experi- B it 

, ‘ . Not where the stream, 
ment in more than a single instance, and as an example d ‘ > ; ct 
, : : Beneath the arching wild-vine whispers low 
of this modified or tempered temperament, we would .... oe ; ol 
. : : ° poe | With spirit-voices, when the sun’s last beam 

particularize our own illustrious Washington: 3 4 i ae m 
| Falls, where it bathes the warrior’s dust—we go. w 

“ His life was gentle; and the elements j na ES | 

So mix'd in him, that Nature might stand up, E To thy dark be d , : ge 

And say to all the world— This was a man !” We would not that their music’s wail should come, th 

— Nor see them bend the plumed and glittering head, pr 

Ee Se | In stately mourning to the deep-toned drum : H. 

Original. . They mock us well— ie 

' With banner waving, and that hollow sound fre 

THE WIFE'S REPLY TO HER HUSBAND. |, Long pealing from the battlements, to tell nat 
— '| That thou, our bold and brave, hast ransom found. th 

“ Fair was the early promise love, i Why should they grieve, lis! 

Gini ed Wasate ton, cho tins |, Even while their pale blood curdles to the heart sig 

Now all so dim and dark.” | Beside thy grave—that thou their bonds can’st leave Hi 

inl And to our fathers’ hunting-fields depart ? ple 

Not “dim and dark’’ to me, mine own, We do not weep— fee 

Not “dim and dark” to me, |, The Red man hath no tear to shed for thee— the 
Though tempest clouds now threat’ning frown | Smiling, we gaze upon the dreamless sleep, ing 
O’er a wild stormy sea: || The fortress broken—and the captive free. a 

I heed them not nor fear their power, Hither we bring, pre 

If thou art by to cheer ; || Ere yet this earth on thy cold brow we lay, the 

I clasp thy sheltering hand in mine, || Thy boy, for one wild moment here to cling, her 
And see no danger near. i In love’s first sorrow, to those lips of clay: She 

i Bend low and near, wht 
Oh! dearer now, than when I stood | Nor sigh, nor moan, must break our chief’s repose— Ries 
Pale, joyful by thy side, | Yet, boy, on thy young heart be written here, brin 
Bright, flashing gems twined in my hair— | A deep and burning memory of his foes! eas 
A young and happy bride, . * * * . * who 
Deeming that care nor sorrow ne’er | We ask not fame— upor 
Could shadow Life's fair hours ; | We call not vengeance for the faith we gave : ble 
Nor winter's winds nor mildew’s blight, | Trace, in the language of your land, his name, the ; 
Ere fude my clustering flowers. | And show your sons the Seminole’s grave. LESLIE. the , 
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I and sent forth to the world; not from a vain desire of 

shining before the multitude, but because the good and 
} lofty of mind will seek sympathy with kindred mind. 
} If other motives urged her to publicity, they were those 





In the Highlands, on the Hudson, Mr. Livingston, a | of a strong and well regulated reason, which from youth 


bachelor merchant of our city, had built a small, neat 
cottage for his summer residence. It was a beautiful 
location! The huge peaks of a rifted mountain shot up 


a few rods from the river, like the battlements of a feu- | 


dal strong-hold, and, like age verging into its spring- 
time again, its ragged base sloped off into a knoll, 
covered with the thickest and greenest sward, which 
fell with a rounded and graceful sweep to the brink of 
the stream. A few old trees had anchored themselves 
in its grassy bosom, and flung their shadows far out upon 
the waters; while tufts of dogwood and other mountain 
shrubs, broke the bald face of the cliff, and fringed with 
their feathery foliage the sharp peaks which cut against 
the sky. On the summit of the knoll, and just beneath the 
shelving brow of the cliff, stood the cottage—its snowy 
front and Grecian pillars breaking to the sight, through 
the vines and shrubs which wreathed and draped it to 
the very roof, like some fairy temple created by mistake 
in the wild haunts of a sorceress. The front windows 
overlooked the broad bosom of the Hudson and the 
picturesque scenery of the opposite shore, with the 
massive outline of old Fort Putnam, based as it were 
half way between sky and water. 

For a bachelor’s residence, that cottage was a gem of 
architecture; but the lovely and secluded nook in which 
it stood—where the shadows and the sunshine were 
continually struggling for the mastery, where the clefts 
of the rocks and the thick grass were tufted and ena- 
melle’ with flowers, from spring-time till autumn—that 
was altogether too secluded and romantic for a single 
gentleman—one who spent half his time immersed in 
the speculations and bustle of Wall-street, and who 
preferred the snug comforts of his room in the 
House to all the rocks and trees on earth, and who 
would not have exchanged the exhalations which arose 
from the sumptuous table of mine host, or the delightful 





music of mine host’s fair daughter—to say nothing of | 


the lovely forms that make the sun-shine of that estab- 
lishment—for all the flowers and zephyrs that ever 
sighed themselves to sleep in the rocky bosom of the 
Highlands. But a spirit was there well worthy of the 
place—a female spirit, whose lofty genius and fervent 
feelings accorded well with the sublime handiwork of | 
the Almighty, overshadowing her dwelling and blossom- 
ing beneath her footsteps ; who watched the opening of 
the flowers, and the ripening tints of the summer foliage 
among the rocks, with the eye of an artist, and who felt 
the eternal sweep of that broad river stir the poetry of 
her nature, “like a musical thought in the soul unsaid.” 
She was a poetess ; not one of those butterfly intellects 
who write album verses, and gratify a weak ambition by 
forcing their names into print; but one whose heart was 
brim full of the tender and the beautiful ; whose intellect 
was kindled by a genius at once gentle and sublime; 
who felt that the fires within would not be smothered 
upon their altars, and who wrote from the unconquera- 
ble promptings thereof. The thoughts which thronged 
the mind of Emily Livingston, like sn-beams bursting 


had been in contact with the world, and which forgot 
| not the useful and the practical in its worship of the 
|| ideal. 

| There was one room in the cottage, to which we wish 


| to draw the reader’s attention. It was a small square 
| chamber, lighted by one large window, which opened 


into a balcony and commanded a view of the river and 
| the opposite shore. There was nothing very remarka- 
llble in the decorations of the room, when examined 
| singly; but the whole betrayed the intellectual and 
|| matured taste of the occupant. Book-cases of dark, 
| solid mahogany filled the recesses on either side of the 
/mantlepiece ; the one surmounted by a marble bust of 
|| that angel of female song, Mrs. Hemans, and the other 
| crowned by a corresponding head of Byron, selected 
rather from its graceful contour and beauty, as a gem of 
‘art, than from a love of his poetry, splendid and pas- 
'sionate as itis. On either side of the window, stood a 
small table of rose wood. The one was occupied by a 
light easel, a case of paints, a little pallet, with the colors 
_yet fresh upon it, and a half-finished landscape in oils, 
bold in the design, but worked up too laboricusly, with 
“here and there a spirited touch, which indicated a strong, 
| but as yet partially developed talent for the art. The 
| other contained a work-box of exquisite finish, a half 
|| wrought cape, and several articles of more necessary 
'|needle-work. Directly within the light of the window 
stood a circular table, covered with annuals, magazines, 
‘sheets of manuscript, with all the elegant and inelegant 
‘litter, which usually encumbers the writing-table of a 
‘literary, gentlewoman. All these, with the exception of 
‘the work-table, might have been the appendages of a 
'gentleman’s study; but there were other indications of 
‘industrious habits, and of a taste strictly and beeutifully 
‘feminine—the low couch, the ottomans, and the one 
|large easy-chair, all cushioned with damask of a dark 
rich brown, and wrought with a skill so exquisite, that 
‘every seat and cushion threw out a cluster of flowers or 
a basket of fruit, so deceitful in their beauty, that one 
‘almost feared to touch them, lest they should Le crushed 
by the weight. These were articles which wealth could 
not have purchased, and which no hands but those of a 

woman of uncommon application and highly cultivated 
talent could have produced. There was originality and 
‘life in every leaf and flower. The same feminine stamp 

was on every thingin the room. The carpet, with its 
|vich subdued colors, matted as it were into the heavy 

fabrie—the rug spread out upon the hearth, like a bed 

of changing moss trampled down with autumn flowers— 

the velvet curtain, of a crimson so deep as to appear 

 ainenn purple, when the mingled light and gloom of a 

warm twilight slumbered among its folds—the vases of 
snowy alabaster, crowded wit! crimson dahlias, sprigs 

‘of myrtle and orange leaves, around which an uncaged 

|canary was fluttering, like a living blossom striving to 

jawaken its brethren—all bespoke refinement, taste— 

nay, genius. The ideality lavished on the adornments 

of that room, would have composed a poem or a picture. 











the germ of a flower, had been arranged into language 


Mind had flung its beauty on every thing. 
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Emily Livingston was alone in this apartment. The | 
heavy curtain was drawn up from the lower sash, and 
she sat in the easy-chair we have mentioned, gazing with | 
a weary and abstracted look, on the masses of rich | 
autumn foliage clothing the opposite bank. Her head 
rested with an air of fatigue, against the cushioned back | 
of her chair, while one hand fell heavily over the arm. | 
A pen which had dropped from the languid fingers, lay 
unheeded upon the carpet, and a pile of hastily written | 
manuscript, lying upon the table before her, sufficiently | 
explained the dull and passionless gaze, with which her | 
eyes wandered over a scene beautiful enough to have | 
aroused a less poetical nature than hers to enthusiasm, | 
From the morning had she been laboring in an ideal 
world, and her mind still lingered amid her own beauti- | 


ful creations, as the bee hovers about the blossoms, 
though its wings are drooping with the wealth of their | 
gathered honey. The day bad been one of the blandest | 
of a pleasant Indian summer. The air, soft and misty 


with the breath of dying wild-flowers, slumbered amid | 
the ripe foliage, and the sunshine seemed but an exha- | 
lation from the gorgeous trees, as it poured a golden | 
light and a subtle warmth upon the hazy atmosphere. 
It was a day, 


“When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the 
trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill.” . 


Yet the morning verged into noon, the mid-day deepen- | 
ed into twilight, and Emily took no note of its beautiful | 
changes. The fever of composition—the power of crea- | 
tion was upon her, and outward things had no influence | 
to win her from the glorious world of her own thoughts. | 
She could not if she would, have aroused her mind from ! 
its state of settled dreaminess, for volition itself had 

become subservient to her working intellect; the weak- | 
er was held in abeyance by the stronger and higher part | 
of her nature. She had become the slave of her own 


high imaginings. 

Slowly the shadows crept along the margin of the 
river; the foliage glowed out brighter and brighter to- 
ward the summit of the cliffs, as the sun fell behind | 
them. Then acloud of violet and pale gold crept up, 
as it were, from the bosom of the hills, and the blue | 
sky and the heavy tree-tops that waved against it, like 
the plumage of a thonsand giant birds, seemed melting 
into one sea of brilliant colors. Then patches of scarlet 
and flashes of arrowy gold shot upward. The trees 
grew darker, and stood forward with a more definite | 
outline; the whole West flushed to a deeper and richer | 


. } 
crimson, and the heavens seemed suddenly to have || 


drank up the brilliant dies, which had made the earth so 
magnificent during the day. As Emily gazed on the 
change, her thoughts imperceptibly took a melancholy 
character. Unconsciously the tears started to her eyes; 


she had no cause for sorrow, and she did not even know 


that she was weeping. Her heart had yielded to the | 
still sublimity of the sunset. It was full of the poetry of | 





down with dim and classical loveliness through the pur- 
ple gloom shed from the fulded depths of the curtain. 
The canary had taken shelter in a stand of plants which 
stood out upon the balcony, and with his head nestled 
under his wing, was sleeping tranquilly among the fra- 
grant leaves. The solemn sweep of the river and the 
shivering of the leaves, alone broke the stillness of the 
hour. Emily was now fully awake to the realities about 
her; the melancholy of her spirit deepened almost to 
pain, and as a resource, though weary almost to exhaus- 
tion, she took up a book which always lay on her table, 
filled with scraps of poetry, half formed thoughts and 
dates of events, and wrote rapidly for a few moments. 
Her thoughts flowed like music. They always did when 
she wrote in that beok; for there the rough, precious 
oar of her intellect was flung out without alloy. There, 
unshackled by the thoughts of necessity and hire, her 
genius labored for its own exceeding reward. Every 
date was the land-mark of an affectionate heart; every 
thought a rough gem snatched from the eternity of the 
mind. She would not have published a page from that 
little record for a universe; it would have been like 


baring her own full, warm heart to the gaze of the mul- 
| titude. She closed the book, and then opened it again ; 


placed the date, even to the hour, under what she had 


| written, and then laid it away, murmuring, “‘ I wonder 


where and how I shall be this day twelvemonth.” She 
had just remembered that it was her birth-day. Emily 
was about to resume her former position, when a steam- 
boat came ploughing up the river, which slackened its 
speed just opposite the cottage. She did not expect 
her brother, yet it might be him they were about to send 
on shore. Her features lighted up—she ran out upon 
the balcony, and looked eagerly toward the boat. A 
barge was lowered, and two gentlemen took their seats 
in it. One was her brother. With a child-like eager- 


ness of affection she darted back into the study, threw a 


shawl over her, and ran down to the shore. 

Emily Livingston was not handsome. Nay, to one 
possessed of no idea of beauty, save that of a mere 
physical symmetry, she would have appeared nothing 
more than good looking, if not decidedly plain. In re- 
pose her features were heavy and thoughtful; the eye 
lacked brillianey, and the forehead was too massive and 
full of thought for mere beauty. But when any emotion 
lighted them up, the effect was like magic. The fire of 
a brilliant intellect, and the feelings of a kind loving 
heart kindled them into something more impressive 
than mere loveliness. It was the living beauty of the 
mind, and it required mind to appreciate it. 

Ifa mind capable of feeling the loveliness, and of 
forgiving the faults of a nature like hers, could have 
been found, it was possessed by Charles Woodbury, the 
companion of Mr. Livingston. He stood quietly by, as 
she arose from her brother’s embrace, her cheeks glow- 
ing and her eyes sparkling with the entire happiness of 
the moment; for Emily loved her brother; she saw his 





sadness. The last sun-heam came quivering, like a || worldliness of mind and regretted it. But the crust and 
spent arrow, to the solitary window, and broke over a i iciness of monied ambition had left one green spot in 
landscape, by Doughty, which hung against the wall of | his heart, and his sister knew that his love for her alone 
the study, and for a moment kindled its soft and ver-| preserved its freshness. She was an orphan; he was 
dant beauties up to the gorgeous brilliancy of a Claude || the only being her affections might rest upon, and they 
Lorraine; while a portrait by Sully, which hung oppo- || adhered to him with the tenderness of a heart which 
site, and the two marble busts on the book-cases, looked |) must love something, and which has found but one ob- 
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ject to lavish itself upon. Had Mr. Livingston been of | 
a loftier cast of mind, her heart might have remained 
content in its rich sisterly affection, to the exclusion of 
a more absorbing passion ; but, as it was, there existed 
the attachment of habit, of association and of mutual 
bereavement, but not of perfect sympathy. He admir- 
ed and loved, without knowing his sister; and she felt 
that lack of knowledge and of thorough appreciation, | 
without understanding it. Her heart thirsted for some- 
thing, without divining its own great want. It was | 
sympathy of mind as well as of affection. Happiness 
gives beauty, even to the plainest features; the spiritual | 
imbues the material with its own subtle influence—an 
influence to be felt, not described. Emily’s face was 
radiant and alive with pleasurable emotions, when she 
turned to welcome her brother’s friend. He for the 
first time thought her almost handsome, as he took the 
little hand she eagerly extended. And she—it ‘was 
the hour of her destiny! He had fine eyes, changirg in 
their hue as the neck of a raven, the pupils dilating to | 
his rising feelings, as if the soul itself expanded in their 
clear depths. The expression of those eyes haunted her 
for ever after. There was unwritten musi@ in their 
star-light darkness; the strings of her heart awoke to 
it, and henceforth they thrilled to a new melody. | 

“ And so your friend Holmes is married at last,” said 
Mr. Livingston at the breakfast table the next morning, 
as he passed his cup to Emily that it might be refilled ; 
“what choice has he made ?—romantic, and what you 
call intellectual, I dare say ; your men of genius have a 
great fancy for female comets, and Holmes, I believe, is 
considered a genius.” 

“ Yes, he is a fine fellow, with a great deal of rough 


’ replied Woodbury; “ but you are 


poetry about him,’ 
mistaken ; his wife is soft and gentle in her nature, and 
very beautiful in person, but has no bigher pretensions.” 

“And Holmes has selected her as he would a flower 
or a picture, from the faney of a moment, I dare say,” 
observed Emily, as she passed the fragrant coffee to her 
brother; “it is astonishing to me that men of deep feel- 
ing and of real talent candream of happiness with minds 
of an inferior grade.” 

“Then you do not believe in the love of opposites,” | 
said Woodbury, with a little confusion of manner, while 
a slight color spread up to his clear pale forehead. 

“Yes, in the love, perhaps, but not in the entire con- 
tentment; to produce that the whole nature should as- 


simiiate—intellect, feelings and principles.” 

“You may be right, Emily,” interrupted Mr. Livings- 
ton, ‘‘ but my ideas of happiness are less comprehensive ; 
I could be content with the entire love of a sensible, 
good-tempered woman, though her taste and pursuits 


} 


might not exactly agree with my own. Of one thing I 
am certain; I could not love an ambitious wife, and all | 
highly intellectual women are so.” 
“And all who are not intellectual, in one form or) 
another,” said Emily smiling. ‘‘ Ambition in some shape 
pervades all classes of society, except the utterly de- | 
graded. The only difference between the ambition of | 
a strong mind and a weak one is, that the first centres } 
itself on a lofty object, the last is expended on petty ! 
trifles. No matter whether energies be exerted to pro- | 
cure a nich in the temple of fame, or to outshine the || 
belle of a ball-room; ifthe whole strength is put forth || 


in the struggle, the weaker is just as much amenable to 
the charge of ambition, as the stronger; the aim may 
differ, but the arrows come from the same quiver. For 
my part, I prefer the spirit that will soar to the sun, to 
that which, from weakness of wing, is contented to flut- 
ter round a night-lamp. And now that I have delivered 


“my petty oration,” she continued, blushing and half 


laughing at her own interest in the subject, “ I will give 
you a fresh cup of coffee—that must be entirely cold.” 
‘No, it will do very well—but I must still defend 


_young Holmes’ choice ; a man in the daily habit of men- 


tal exertion, must require quiet and repose in his domes- 


tic relations—a gentle and dependant being in the 


companion of his life—a creature devoted entirely to 
himself—a—finally, Emily, you are the only woman of 
genius that I am acquainted with, and you make a capi- 
tal sister ; but I don’t think that I should like you fora 
wife—you are too quick, too abrupt—in short, I could 
not feel exactly at ease with you.” 

Woodbury looked up in astonishment at this abrupt 
speech. The blood rushed over Emily’s face, and her 
eyes sparkled with vexation. She had a quick and 
dangerous power of repartee, which even her privileged 
brother did not always escape. A sharp reply sprung 


| to her lips, but she felt that Woodbury was looking at 


her, and checked the unfeminine impulse. It was the first 
homage of her heart to his. She had begun to fear his 
disapprobation. With her, anger was but the flash of a 
moment; but her better feelings had been shocked, and 
tears gathered in her eyes as she answered with an effort 
at badinage. 

“1 see that we are as far apart as the antipodes—you 
are for the beautiful—I prefer the sublime; Mr. Wood- 
bury shall be umpire between us,” she added, turning to 
her guest with an animated smile; for her tears, as well 
as her anger, had vanished with the momentary feeling 
that produced them; ‘I pray you decide for us—soft- 
ness or strength—lilies or diamonds ?” 

“T shall play the diplomatist, and decide for neither,” 
said Woodbury, returning her smile; ‘“ my beau ideal 
blends the heauty and rare di: licacy of the flower, with 
the fire and durability of the gem; power of mind with 
depth of feeling and strength of principle; I care not 


how much of intellect, nay, of passion even, may exist 
in the female character, so long as deep feminine ten- 


derness and true delicacy predominates. Ambition, 
though in a female breast, is an exalting and glorious 
passion, as long as it remains womanly in its essentials ; 
while it exists secondary to the affections, and forbears 
to rush into the race-course of manly competition, I 
could forgive, and even admire its possessor. Indeed, 


a man of strong mind and lofty feelings can receive but 


imperfect happiness in the homage of a heart, which 
loves him as it would any of his race, who had happened 
to call forth its tenderness. I can imagine nothing 
more hopeless in its loneliness, than the heart filled with 
a thousand high impulses and godlike aspirations, which 
feeis that the being it pillows is all incapable of sharing, 
or even of understanding its enthusiasm; it is the widow- 
hood of the mind.” 

When Woodbury began to speak, there was a smile 
upon his lips, and his eye was brilliant and cheerfal; 
but as he proceeded the tones of his rich voice changed 
and deepened almost to melancholy; his eyes were 
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misty, and though the smile still lingered about his 
mouth, it was sad and regretful in its expression. Em- 
ily marked the change and became abstracted and 
thoughtful. There was a silence of some minutes, which 
Mr. Livingston broke by the very original observation, 
that “after all marriage is but a lottery, and those that 
gambled least in it were the best off.” 

Woodbury dropped the spoon, which he was in- 
dustriously balancing on the edge of his coffee-cup, 
and Emily rose with a confused apology and left the 
table. The music of that voice was breathing in her 
heart, and her brother’s commonplaces mingled with its 
poetry, like the croaking of a tuneless bird among a 


nest of ring-doves. She went away alone, that she 


might enjoy the luxury of thought. Her beau ideal had 
suddenly taken a palpable form, and she mused on it 
with a new and delicious sensation. 

“ Emily,” said Mr. Livingston an hour after, when he 
entered her study and found her buried in the easy-chair, 
with her morning dress unchanged and her dark ring- 
lets entangled in the white hand on which her cheek 
rested; ‘Emily, I shall stay here a week or two, and 
then we will go to the city for the winter; can’t we, 
between us, manage to keep Woodbury ?—he is a capi- 
tal fellow, and I shall be deucedly lonely without him— 
besides, he is about writing a tragedy, or some such 
nonsense; you must give up this little reom to him, and 
he can’t have a better place to finish it in. Come, go 
down and see what you can do with him; he makes all 
manner of excuses to me, and be hanged to him! Why, 
what are you fidgeting and blushing about? Come— 
but ‘ro, I will bring him up.” 

Women like Emily Livingston seldom plead in vain. 
It was soon settled that Woodbury should remain her 
guest till his tragedy was finished, though be refused to 
deprive her of the apartment, which had become the 
abiding place of her spirit. ‘‘ He would just set his 
travelling desk on her work-table,” he said, ‘‘ while her 
avocations went on as usunl—she would find him very 
quiet, and perhaps the genius of the place would inspire 
him ;” and so, with this careless compliment, it was 


settled that two beings of kindred tastes and pursuits, | 


mentally endowed beyond their kind, and pussessed of 
feelings deep and imperishable as the spirit which gave 
them birth, should be flung together day after day and 
hour after hour—that their life should be one continued 
interchange of thought, till each new and almost mutu- 
ally originated idea, became a link in the diamond chain, 
which was even then stealing its glittering folds imper- 
ceptibly about them—a chain to be sundered only with 
the hearts it interlaced; for such hearts change only 
when the eternal hush of the sodded grave is upon them. 

The prominenttraits of Woodbury’s mind was strength 
and vigor. His ideas were comprehensive and grasp- 
ing, rather than delicate ; his genius of a kind to grapple 
with men and things—to obtain an ascendancy over the 


understanding, as well as the feclings. In fanciful 


creation and ladylike softness of style many might sur- | 


pass hir; but in the arena of the world—in the strife of 
intellectual power—he had few compeers. The whole 
texture of his mind was essentially masculine ; but to 
strong poetical abilities he added a taste rich by nature, 


and highly cultivated by study and travel. The lighter | 
walks of literature were, with him, rather an amusement | 
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than an occupation; but when he did turn his attention 
to them, a passion for the beautiful and a love for the 
ideal breathed through every line of his creations ; they 
were full of fire and originality, yet even there the pre- 
vailing quality of his mind predominated. There was 
nothing effeminate even in his lightest thought; in his 
very playfulness he was manly. Great was the wealth 
of feeling hoarded in that noble heart. In its affections 
it was gentle, enduring and delicate, almost as a wo- 
man’s; yet with its deep tenderness was mingled the 


pride of a lofty nature; in its most exclusive devotion 
there was dignity and self respect. The object of his 
love felt that he knew the value of the treasure he lavish- 
ed, and that it exalted the receiver. His faults—and 
he had many—were those of a generous and too lordly 
character. They would have been the redeeming points 
of a weaker man. Such was the man with whom an 
ardent, talented and aspiring girl was to be thrown into 
daily companionship. From that day the chances of 
her fate took to themselves distinct paths; the one 
might end in happiness, such as few mortals have ever 
known—the happiness of entire love and appreciation ; 
the othe® in broken-heartedness and the grave. The 
event of a moment might decide the track of her desti- 
ny; yet she did not dream of a future. She was content 
with her bed of roses, and forbore, perhaps wisely, to 
search for the serpents that might lie slumbering among 
their leaves. 

It was the day before their departure from the cot- 
tage. Woodbury was busy wiih his tragedy, and Emily 
sat patiently working up an old oak in the foreground 
of a landscape. She rubbed out a dry limb, which she 
had been laboring over for hours, and lying down her 
pencil, stole to the back of Woodbury’s chair. Her 
movements bad become less abrupt than formerly. Her 
step fell more softly on the carpet, and her face was 
contented and very happy in its expression, as she bent 
over and read the lines which he was rapidly tracing. 

“Let me finish that idea,” she said, laying her hand 
on his when he came to a period; “ I have just thought 
of a beautiful simile.” 

“ This passage is rather vigorous in its expression,” 
said he doubtfully; “do you think that you can carry it 
out in the same tone ?” 

*“Oh, I can do any thing but paint a dry oak limb!— 
but what matters it if I do vary a little from your deep 
bass, so long as the melody is preserved ?” 

‘* Well, have your way,” he said, pressing his lips to 
the hand which prisoned his, “‘ but I shall be indebted 


| 
to you for all my blossoms.” 


| And so you should,” she replied; ‘‘men have no- 
thing to do with the flower-garden and the shady nooks 
_ or iterature—their track should be through battle-fields, 
and on the wild mountain ‘where leaps the live thun- 
der;’ ours is in the valley among violets and wild- 
flowers. I could not love even you, if the character of 
your writings were at all like my own.” 

* T do not think you would, nor should I like tofind a 
‘rival in the person of my lady-love; but of that I have 
‘little fear—so there is the pen, and here I take my sta- 
tion to see that you do not smether my poor idea ina 
_shower of rose-leaves, or carry it away in a cloud of 
| butterflies. There, now, begin.”” There was silence 


| for a moment, and Emily began to write; but she was 
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confused and her hand trembled. The pulsations of a! lavished the whole great wealth of her being on the ob- 


full heart, which was always tremulous, even in its hap- 
piness, rendered it unsteady. 

“ There, will that do?” she said, laying down the pen 
and looking half in triumph, half timidly, in his face; 
‘now you need not praise me—I always know when 
you are pleased.” 

“ And do you think I can be pleased that you have 
flung a softness and beauty into that passage, which I 
certainly could not have given it?’’ he inquired, laying 
his hand lightly on her upraised forehead, and looking 
with his smiling eyes into hers ; “ I ought to be jealous.” 


“You are quite too proud for that,’ she answered 
playfully ; and she was right. He was too confident in 
his own powers, to feel any thing but pleasure in the 
lighter and more graceful exhibition of hers. He felt 
that the thoughts which she had mingled with his, 
throughout that tragedy, like wild-flowers twisted with 
a chain of brilliants and pure gold, had sprung up fresh 
from a heart which loved him with too deep devotion, 
ever to wish for perfect equal:ty of strengih or power. 
Her genius soyght only the protection and sympathy of 
his. It was the vine clinging, with all its beautiful 
leafiness and sunny fruit, to the tree of its support; or | 
the rill, with its soft murmurs and sparkling wavelets, 
losing itself in the «cep rushing stream. He loved her 
for her talents, and he loved her the better, that to all 
her endowments she had not sacrificed any portion of 
her womanhood ; that in ail things she had been true to 
her sex. 

“ And now,” said Emily, moving toward the table | 
on which her picture was standing, “‘ come and help me 
fling some autumn foliage among these rocks—I want 
it to look exactly like that clump of trees in the cleft 
yonder, just below the old fort; but I shall want all the 
colors of the rainbow—come, do, and I will leave the 
old oak fur to-morrow.” 

“Oh, take a book for half an hour,” said Woodbury, 
then I shall have finished, and will be at your service for 
the rest of the day.”’ 

“ And is it so nearly done,” she murmured, stealing 
again to his side, while u thoughtful and sad expression 
deepened on her face; “ how I wish that we could live 
these days over again—I spoke of to-morrow, but then 
we shall be in the city, apart from each other and sur- 
rounded by acrowd. It is strange how presentiments 
will haunt one; it is but a few hours’ travel, and yet for | 
days I have felt a perfect dread of going. We have 
been so happy here that any change must be for the 
worse.” 

Woodbury had resumed his writing, and she supposed | 
him carelessly inattentive to her regrets, when he an- | 
swered in a low voice, ‘‘ That they had indeed been very 
happy.”’ Had she observed more closely, she might 
have detected a slight tremor in that deep rich voice, 


and have seen that the pen quivered in its progress | 


awhile, and then remained motionless, while the writer 
supported his forehead with the palm of his disengaged | 
hand, and fell into a train of troubled thought, which 
had no relation to the theme of his composition. But 
the curse of quick, sensitive feelings was Emily’s un- 
quiet inheritance. She felt the coldness of his silence 
with the keenness of a fond loving spirit. Her heart 


was too exacting, perhaps, in its tenderness, but she had 


ject of her love, and any thing short of entire devotion 


, seemed coldness to her. 


After lingering by his chair 


fora moment, she took a volume from the table and 


moved to the couch ; but though she heaped the cushions 


commodiously and held the book before her face, it was 
only to conceal the tears that gathered in hereyes. For 


the first time since she had learned to love, the deep con- 


tentment of her heart was disturbed. 


Who will deny 


that ‘‘ Coming events cast their shadows before ?” 


“Well,” whispered Emily’s heart, as she leaned_on 


. ; , 
_Woodbury’s arm, watching with a regretful look the 


white pillars and shaded roof of the cottage, from which 


the steamer was bearing them, “ well, let what will 


come, we have been happy.” 


The last quivering gold of the sunset, as it played over 


her study window and deluged the withering foliage 


around it. flashed before her. 


The boat swept around 


a point, and she turned sorrowfully away. 


Miss Livingston was right in her fears. 


The quiet 


domestic intercourse, which had been so delightful at 


the cottage, was broken up when they returned to the 


city. Woodbury resumed his usuel absorbing pursuits, 


to which were added the thousand petty annoyances, 


which attend the bringing forth of a new play. He 


visited Emily constantly, but even with her his mind 


was harassed, and their interviews were interrupted and 


unsatisfactory ; yet was their mutual attachment in no 


way diminished. 


In the crowded thoroughfare, in the 


| halls of fashion, or in the silence of nature, their hearts 


were the same. 


Carriage after carriage sat down its burthen of fashion 


on the steps of one of oar theatres ; faces gleaming with 


youth and beauty glanced by, and forms of symmetry 


moved gracefully to their seats, till the whole box circle 


was filled with a crowd of breathing loveliness. Flowers 


and jewels glowed in the brilliant gas light; eyes spav- 


kled, lips smiled and white hands waved in graceful 


recognition, while the sound of soft murmuring voices 


stole up from among them, till the whole waving surface 


appeared like an immense flower-bed, stirred by a sum- 


mer wind and haunted by a swarm of bees, or a cloud of 
young humming birds. 
pit to the topmost gallery, was one continued scene of 


eager faces. 


Upwards from the densely filled 


The very lobby and passages were throng- 


ed, for Woodbury v as a favorite, and it was the first 
night of his tragedy. 


The green curtain was still down, when a party of 


four persons entered a private box on the right from the 


stage. 


There was a brief etir; then the drapery was 


slightly drawn back from the side, and a pale, anxious 
face looked out upon the audience for one moment, and 
was withdrawn behind the silken folds again, while a 


portly gentleman and two gaily dressed young girls took 
their seats conspicuously in front. 
“Sit on this side, Emily,” said Mr. Livingston, for it 


was his agitated sister who shrunk from observation, 
“ you will have a much better view of the boxes.” 
“Pray do not mind me, I am very comfortable,” she 


replied with an effort. 
opened, and Woodbury entered. 


At that moment the box door 
He looked at Emily 


and smiled, but it was an unquiet smile, and he was very 
‘pale. “You seem anxious,” he said, addressing her 


lin a low voice, “do you fear the result?” 
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“ Not when I reflect—but I can only fee! here,” she 
replied with a faint smile ; “ there is something frightful 
in the thoughts that this great crowd has—” 

“ The power to hiss my poor tragedy down,” he said, 
with an effort at gaicty. 

“No, no, ldo not fear that—but this is a terrible 
ordeal—] had ao idea of it.”’ 

“It is, indeed,”’ replied he with a sort of shudder; 
for at that moment the curtain was drawn up witha 
rushing sound, and the play commenced. Woodbury 
fixed his look stedfastly on the actors, as they went 
through the opening scene ; but Emily bent her forehead 
to the railing, and remained breathless and still with 
The play went on; now and thena | 





intense anxiety. 
slight murmur of approbation arose from the audience, 


which was succeeded by the stillness of a rapt multi- 
tude—a stillness more flattering to the author than 
the loudest burst of applause. But by degrees the thril- | 
ling passion aud deep pathos of the piece, roused the 
house to enthusiasm, and the second act closed with 
a burst of loud and general applause. Again the silken 
curtain of Mr. Livingston’s box was flung back; but the 
face which glanced out from its shadow, was no longer 
pale or anxious. The dark eyes flashing with delight— 
the parted lips-—the cheeks, warm with color and alive 
with smiles—nay, the whole head was radiant with hap- 
piness. Her hand trembled with eagerness, and the | 
drapery shivered in its light grasp, as if disturbed by a 
sudden current of air, as Emily bent over the railing and 
looked down upon the showing multitude at her feet. 
It was the most triumphant moment of her existence; 
she was revelling in the new and delicious pleasure of 
reflected fame ;—how unutterably dearer to her woman’s 
heart, coming thus from the object of her love, than if 
rendered directly to herself! The tribute thus offered | 


to his genius, kindled at once the two leading passions || 


of her nature—her love, and the ambition softened and | 
hallowed by that love. It came to her heart through | 
the sweet medium of the affections, like bright waters | 
perfumed by the wild flowers they had kissed in their 


progress. 


Woodbury remained in his seat, apparently but little | 
elated by the enthusiastic applause, which came thon. 
dering up from every quarter of the house. The mus- 


cles of his mouth relaxed a little from their fixed com- 


posure, and the restless brilliancy of his eye softened to | 
a more quiet expression, but his face retained its usual 
pale tranquillity. While wavering under the excitement | 
of uncertainty, his feelings were at the mercy of the low- | 
est news-boy in the pit, for he was sensitively alive to | 
public opinion; but the moment success was decided, | 
his mind swayed round to its own proud anchorage. 
There was nothing in the praise, which came ringing 


up warm from the throats of an excitable host, to satisfy |, 
| nothing but an acute sensation of pain; then she reach- 


an ambition like his. There was something coarse and | 
material in its nearness, and though defeat would have | 
given him ceep pain, success brought no proportionate | 
pleasure. He loved fame, and he toiled and thirsted | 
for it; but it was that which flows gently through the | 
thousand channels of society, gathering a tribute of re- | 
spect and power from all classes of men, and bearing |, 
them silently to its object; that which haunts the 

death-bed with tears and lamentations, and which lingers 


jand time has eaten away all traces of the sculptor’s 
chisel. Such fame, and such alone could satisfy the 
aspirations ofa man like Woodbury. 

| There was one tribute paid to the successful author 
that night, which went to his innermost heart. The 
glance of mingled exultation and tenderness, which 
Emily turned on his face as she drew back to her seat, 
was more to him than all of fame that that vast crowd 
had to bestow. She cid not speak, and he had no de- 
sire that she should; but he felt that the bond between 


them was strengthened by the entire sympathy of her 


silence. The play went off triumphantly, and at the fall 
of the curtain a cry for the author resounded through 
the house. A proud smile and a pronder glance was 
interchanged between the lovers at the call. Emily had 
never thought of this demand, but her own heart told 
her, that he had too much of the dignity of real genius 
to dream of obeying it. He was not ungrateful for the 
applause which they had lavished on him; but for the 
universe, he would not have appeared before that cur- 
tain, bowing and smiling his thanks for their noisy 
appreciation. He had neither enough of the actor, nor 
of the litérary lion in him, for such an exhibition. 

Emily would have returned home immediately after 
the play; but the young ladies of her party were eager 
for the farce, and she consented to remain. Woodbury 
had left the box, and she was leaning against the par- 
tition which separated them from the adjoining one, 
when the raised voices of its occupants fixed her at- 
tention. 

“ Are you certain that it is an engagement?” inquired 
a female voice of the gentleman who had been speaking. 

“Why, I cannot say positively, but it is an old and 
mutual attachment—lI have the authority of the young 
lady’s mother for that.” 


“‘ She looks very young from this distance,” 


was the 
rejoinder; “is she handsome at a nearer view ?7—lend 
me your glass a moment ;—yes, she is decidedly pretty— 
but who is that tall man, half concealed by the curtain? 
He certainly leans over her with a very love-like ex- 
pression ; here, take the glass, and tell me who he is.” 

“Why, that is the very man! - He does well to keep 
in the shadow after the manager’s apology—a fine look- 
ing fellow, isn’t he?” 

“What! is that Woodbury?” exclaimed the female 
voice in a tone of eager curiosity; “how 1 wish he 


; ‘ : ‘ 
'/ would come into the light, and give me a good view of 
his face !—there, she has moved her seat—bless her, 


she is almost an angel for that!” 
} These broken exclamations were lost to Emily. After 
| hearing her lovers’s name thus connected with another, 


‘the transition from the most perfect happiness to the 


keenest torment, was like the fling of a serpent. The 
fang had shot deep, and for a moment she was alive to 


ed out her hand, drew the curtain slowly away, and 
fixed her gaze on the opposite box. A feverish red flash- 
ed to her cheek, when she saw Woodbury bending over 
a fair young girl, with soft hazel eyes and hair of a light 
chesnut. Her manner was quiet and graceful, and an 
air of fashion pervaded her whole appearance. Her 
head was turned, and she was smiling in Woodbury’s 
‘face. The expression of his eye was enough for the 


about the grave, when its sods have t'vssomed for ages, | feverish being who gazed so intently upon them. Her 
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look wandered from the slender and jeweled hand bang- 
ing carelessly over the edge of the box, to the graceful 
curve of the white neck, and the cherub head raised 
with an expression of mingled confidence and timidi- 
ty to meet the glance of those eyes, till her own ached 
with the intensity of their gaze. Her cheek grew pallid 
and her breath came painfully, yet no gasp nor sound 


was wrung from that heart to betray its agony. She) 


saw Woodbury bend his head and address his com- 
panion, who smiled, and whispering to an elderly lady 
by her side, laid her hand on Woodbury’s arm, and they 
left the box together. 

“ Brother,”’ said Emily in a voice of strange calmness, 
“*T am not well—let us go home now.” 

Livingston looked into her face and saw that she 
spoke truth; there was something painful in the ex- 
pression which he did not understand. “ Yes, we will 
go,” he said kindly, ‘ you have been so much excited— 
but where is Woodbury ?” 

‘We need not wait for him,” she answered in the 
same unnatural tone, ‘he is probably detained—come, 
I am very tired.” 

A few minutes after, Woodbury entered the box with 
the young girl, who had caused so much misery, leaning 
on his arm. 

“ They must have gone home,”’ he said in surprise; 
“‘vet I am very certain that they were here when we 
left the other side of the house.”’ 

“This ts a disappointment,” said his companion, 
evidently feeling what she said; “I believe there is a 
fate against my knowing Miss Livingston.” 


\| the bellagain. ‘‘ The carriage, John, as quick as possi- 

| ble!” and pulling the crushed flowers from her hair, she 
hegan to arrange her dress, eager for some change, she 
Aid not care what, so that the time passed. It was sel- 
dom that Emily spoke imperatively to an inferior, but 
when she did it had its effect. 
tened to the door before she was herself rendy. 

| “Where shall I drive?” inquired the coachman as 

she took her seat. 

“Toward Harlaem—any where, only drive fast!” 

“It is nearly twelve—he will surely come before 


The carriage was has- 


|| dinner,” murmured Emily, as the carriage swept into 
Broadway on its return; “ at any rate I will go home— 
| perhaps I shall find him there.” But as she spoke her 
face changed, and she fell heavily back in her seat. On 
| the pavement opposite she saw Woodbury, and that fair 
girl was leaning on his arm. They did not see her ; his 
head was bent, and he was deeply engrossed by his 
companion. 
“Where shall I drive now inquired the cuachman. 


| 
| « Home—home,” was the faint reply. 
! As she passed up stairs a card was put into Emily's 
hand. ‘‘Miss Julia Morton!” she muttered; “I do 
|not remember the name;” and after twisting it in her 
fingers awhile, she tore it into fragments and flung them 
into the empty grate. Had she read the pencil-marks 
|| on the back of that card, the course of her destiny migkt 
|| have changed. ‘The clock struck ten that evening, and 
| Emily sat pale and calm in her chamber, bereaved but 
j resolute. She had heard nothing from Woodbury during 


‘the day. “I will wait till ten—TI will do nothing rash- 


‘Al . 
*¢ You shall call with me at her brother’s to-morrow— | ly,” she repeated to herself a hundred times, as hour 
she will be pleased with an introduction, I am certain,” || «fter hour crept by, each adding to the intensity of her 
replied Woodbury; “shall we return to your mother | feclings. When the limited time was sounded slowly 


now ?” } 
The next morning found Emily extended on the low, 


from a neighboring steeple her heart became calm, but 
oh, how utterly hopeless! She went down to the draw- 


couch in her bed-chamber. She was asleep; yet how || ing room, had a long conversation with her brother, and 


much of the heurt’s unrest was betrayed in her appear- 
ance! The scarlet flowers which she had worn the pre-| 
vious evening, lay broken and tangled amon her loose | 
tresses. One hand lay on her bosom, clenched among | 
the dark folds of her lace mantilla; and the other 


| the next morning, at day-break, joined a party of friends, 
'who were on board a packet waiting for the tide, and 
| sailed for Europe. Before Woodbury had ieft his rooms 
that morning, a letter was brovght to him. He knew 
the writing, and a smile of pleasure was on his face 


fell heavily to the dress of rich satin, flowing in dis-|| when he broke the seal, but it died away as he read the 


ordered masses about her person. Her breath came || contents. When he had finished he turned over the 


painfully, and a sickly white lay about her mouth and | 
beating temples; but a feverish red burned in either’ 
cheek ; and though her sleep seemed heavy, tears were | 
continually stealing from her closed eyes to the em-| 
broidered cushion. 
the window-curtain aroused her. She arose languidly, 
and with a heavy feeling of pain about the heart, rang 
the bell and gave the servant a note, which she had 
written in the night. Itcontained a simple request that 
Woodbury would call early that morning. A half hour 
spent in restlessly pacing to and fro in her chamber, her 
cheeks glowing and her eyes fixed on the glittering 
watch in her hand, and her messenger’s step was heard | 
on the stairs. She opened the door and took the an-| 
swer. “I shall be very busy*” it said, “all the morning, | 
but will call sometime in the day, if possible.” 

Another period of anxiety was to be endured; but 
how? Not there, in the stillness of her room. The last 
night she had panted for its solitude, but now it was 








page, as if expecting to find some postscript or after- 
thought; but he was disappointed, and his hand shook as 
he smoothed the paper and began to peruse it a second 
time. He examined the writing, and then the seal, to 


The sunshine breaking through || ascertain if there were no traces of agitation in either. 


|The writing was even more than commonly distinct, but 
he missed the tasteful seal usually appended to Emily’s 
notes; the wax was firm, but without crest or motto. 
After satisfying himself that there were no signs of in+ 
decision or wavering of purpose in the letter, he laid it 
down with a deep sigh amounting almost to a groan, and 
covering his eyes with one hand, remained with his lips 
pressed firmly together, and his right hand clenching 
upon the open letter, as if striving to nerve himself for 
some severe internal conflict. But in spite of his strng- 
gles his fine brow became paler and more contracted 
each instant, and the hand, though clenched foreibly, 
shook till the letter rustled beneath it as if stirred by 
the wind. At last he started up, spatched his hat and 





irksome to her. She pus:the. note in her beoce and rang!) hectened to the Battery, looking impatiently at bis 
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watch as he hurried along. An outward bound vessel 


ed sharply to a passer by, and demanded the name of 
the vessel. 

“T rather think—that is, [| am certain—I rather 
think that it must be one of the packets.” 

“It is the Gladiator, sir,’’ said an old sailor who was 
loitering along the walk. 

Woodbury thanked him and turned away. 


“« And who do you think has called on me this morn- 
ing?” said Julia Morton to her affianced husband, as 
they sat together, a few days previous to the one ap- 
pointed for their wedding. 

“I am sure I cannot tell,” replied Woodbury ab- 
stractedly, ‘“‘ who was it?” 


“No other than the Miss Livingston you were so | 


anxious that I should become acquainted with—you 
remember she started for Europe the day after we leit 
cards at her brother’s. Pthought it would please you, 
and so I asked her to be my bridesmaid.” 

“Did she consent?” inquired Woodbury, in a voice 
so hoarse and unnatural that Julia looked anxiously 
into his face. 

“ Are you ill?” she inquired softly, when she saw 
how very pale it was. 

“No, no—I am only tired—but you did not tell me 
Miss Livingston’s answer.” 

“Oh, she said that she should be very happy, only 
she made one condition—but that will please you, I am 
certain.” 

“* What condition could she make ?” 

“Only that we shall go to her brother’s cottage in the 
Highlands, to spend the first week after—” 

‘“* After our marriage, you would say,” he added ab- 
ruptly, regardless of her timid hesitation; “ Well, if 
Miss Livingston can find happiness in the plan, she 
shall be gratified—we will go.” 

Julia was looking down, and did not observe the 


troubled and bitter expression that flittered over his 


features as he spoke. 
“IT never saw Miss Livingston but once before,”’ she 


was just discernible hovering on the horizon. He turn- | 


a 


\journ abroad. The sword had worn fearfully upon its 
scabbard ; the heart had turned traitor to itself, and 
had torn away its own altar stone. 

‘It seems like a dream that I am to be married to 
Woodbury,” said the bride, looking with her soft placid 
eyes into the still face of her bridesmaid, “ but I sup- 
pese it is because we have been engaged so short atime.” 

| The blood rushed into Emily’s cheek, and she gasped 
| for breath; but the bride was intent on her pear! brace- 
let, and did not observe her. 

“It is very strange, is it not?” she continued, draw- 
ing her ottoman close to Emily’s chair, “ that every 
body should have been talking of our marriage, long and 
| long before he said a word about it—mother was always 
| confident that he loved me—but I sometimes think—” 

Her eyes glanced on the: nized face of her auditor, 
and she stopped suddenly. 

‘How strangely you look !” she said earnestly; “I 
suppose you think it wrong for me to talk so freely to 
you, but you have known him so long that you don’t 
seem like a stranger; do you know I was almost jea- 
lous of you once at the theatre, the night his tragedy 
came out? Charles took me te call on you the next 
| day, but you were out. How white your lips are! 
| Do let me get something.” 
|| “No, no—say on, I can endu—I like to hear you talk. 

You were not engaged then, you say?” 


| 


**Oh, no—not till within the last two months—it is a 
short time, but then I have loved him so long—but I 
don’t think he cared for me till lately. Dear Miss 
_ Livingston, what is the matter?—are you dying?’ she 

almost screamed, as the pale convulsed fuce of the 
bridesmaid drooped slowly forward, and the shrinking 
| form slid helplessly from the chair. “ What can I do?” 
| And the terrified bride ran to the bell-handle. Before 


she had time to ring, Emily had partially recovered. 


| “Do not ring,” she said in a broken whisper, “I am 
better now—let me step into the next room a moment, 
and I shall be quite well.” 

She tottered feebly into the chamber, and when sum- 
| moned for the ceremony appeared pale and calm, as if 


no indisposition had affected her. Her yet strong spirit 
| 








said, “‘and that was across the theatre—but don’t you || had obtained the mastery, and she met Woodbury for 
think that she looks much thinner than she did then? the first time since their separatior at the theatre, with 
If it were not for her brilliant spirits I should think her | * COmposure that more than equalled his own. He was 
ill.” | proud and firm of purpose, and he felt that she had 
“Perhaps she is,”’ said he ina softened voice; but || wronged him; but he could not look on the changed 
the subject had become too painful. He took his hat, | form, and on the forced expression of that face, unmo- 
‘| ved in his feelings, for he had never ceased to love her. 
The wedding guests smiled and praised the beauty of 
the bride and the quiet gracefulness of the bridesmaid, 
Emily Livingston and Julia Morton were alone in the and amid the heartless glitter of a fashionable crowd, 
dressing reom of the latter, arrayed for the bridal. The | Woodbury was married. Compliments and congratu- 
same pearly satin adorned their persons, and the delicate |: lations were showered upon him but the touch of one 
orange-blossoms gleamed alike in the bright tresses of i cold hand, the wretched expression of a pale face bend- 
the bride, and in the darker ringlets divided from the ing to his—the white lips moving, but speechless—the 
high forehead of the bridesmaid. The contrast was | eyes glittering with unnatural lustre, and every linea- 
that of the heart; the one was content in its destiny, and | ment stamped with the heart’s utter desolation, and yet 
fall of timid happiness; the other calm and tranquil, } shaded with long bright curls, and crowned with bridal 
also, but hers was the calmness of desolation—the tran 1 wreath. The touch of that hand and the expression of 
quillity which eats into the heart’s core. Cold and | that face haunted him like a guilty thought. 
composed she stood in her splendid finery, waiting for| Emily Livingston had consented to stand up with 
| Woodbury’s bride, in the bitterness of a proud and irri- 


the hour of trial. Disease and sorrow had made sad 
inroads on that form, during the fow months of its so- “ tated spirit, for she believed the request to have origi- 


and pleading business, left the house. } 
| 
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nated in him. While her heart was writhing under the )) bride, strengthless and in pain, yet contented as an infant 
supposed insult to its sufferings, she had made it a con- | in its mother’s arms. 
dition, that the bridal party should spend the first week | 


A feverish strength was lent to Emily as they drew 


after the wedding at the cottage. She felt a kind of up to the cottage; her cheeks became of a deep hot 
resentful exultation imthus flinging back the mockery in | red, and her eyes had the briiliancy of a wounded eagle’s. 
its most refined form. Strong in the power to witness | She insisted on attending the bride to her chamber— 


his happiness with unflinching pride, she anticipated 
the season of self-inflicted torture with a kind of despe- 
rate eagerness. Filled with these bitter and almost 
stern feelings, she had entered the dressing-room of the 
bride. But the knowledge which she gathered from the 
innocent lips of her rival, had torn away the last conso- 
lation of the unhappy—a consciousness of right. The 
veil had been lifted, and she saw herself as she was, the 
wronger, not the wronged. What was she now, with all 
her powers? The pride of her high intellect, what had 
it done for her? Wrecked itself, heart and all, on an 
ungenerous passion, common to the weakest and lowest 
of her sex. The pride which had hitherto sustained 
her was utterly crushed and humbled; yet with her self- 
reproach there was something of happiness. 
been deceived into misery, it was by the world and her 
own wayward heart, not by the idol of its worship. 
Those few soft words of truth brought a new and more 
generous sorrow to her heart, and the resentful and bad 
feelings which had hitherto nerved it against itself, were 


examined the dressing-table with its cushions of azure 
satin and its glittering essence bottles, to see that noth- 
| ing was wanting, and drew up the snowy drapery where 
it had fallen too heavily over the bed. She even re-ar- 
| ranged some flowers on the mantle-piece, whose ill as- 
sorted tints had caught her fastidious eye. Then she 
| led that gentle bride to a window, and told her the 
| whole—her love, her jealousy, and that she was dying. 
She spoke of Woodbury—of his high and generous na- 
| ture, and besought her with broken but solemn earnest- 





| 


| 
and then she went away, leaving that fair creature be- 


If she had |, 





ness tomake him happy. She parted the bright curls 
from that innocent forehead, kissed it, and blessed her; 


| wildered and in teurs. 8 

Emily opened her study. The golden sunset was 
playing over that picture, as it had done a year before ; 
_the apartmeut was flooded with a purple gloom, and the 
autumn foliage lay without in gorgeous masses, as it had 
then. She remembered that it washer birth-day. A 
year ago that day, and that hour, she had wondered 


swept uway forever. She gave herself up to a flood of | where and how she should be. She was there, and dy- 


regretful tenderness, humble and utterly without hope, | ing. 


yet dignified by a noble sorrow for the wrong she had 
done. She had performed her part in the ceremony 
calmly and well, but it was the firmness of a strong 
spirit, resolute to endure the penalty of its own acts. 
There was no pride nor stubbornness mingled with the 
deep agony of the moment; her heart was breaking, but 
it was gentle and patient in its suffering. And all this 
Woodbury read in that face, as plainly as if words had 
revealed it to him; but his honor, and the tender inter- 
est which a knowledge of her entire love for him created, 
had bound him to another, and he pledged his faith 
there, in the presence of that noble and suffering crea- 
ture, with a heart agonized almost as intensely as her 
own. 

Mr. Livingston had preceded the bridal party to the 
cottage, and it was arranged that Emily should travel in 
the carriage with the newly married pair. Woodbury’s 
manner toward her was gentle and forbearing to the 
extreme of delicacy. He fixed his large sad eyes on 
hers fur one instant, as she appeared before him, haggard 


almost as a corpse, and so feeble that she could scarce- | 


ly walk to the carrirge. She knew that he had for- 
given her. She smiled a mournful and patient smile, 
which had something of the grave in its meaning, as she 
returned the greeting of the happy bride; and the jour- 
ney commenced. 

Emily was ill when she started, and she’became much 
worse on the way. For two or three hours before they 
reached the cottage, Woodbury had been obliged to sup- 
porther. She felt the heavy beating of his heart as her 
head rested against it, and she could almost hear its 
increased pulsations, whenever one of the frequent 
spasms of pain started her for a moment from her rest. 
Tears gathered in her eyes when they opened but'to meet 
his commiserating and anxious look, and she lay on his 
bosom, with one hot hand clasped in that of the fair 





| 


| A smile, broken-hearted but very sweet, stole over 
her face as she looked about. The landscape stood on 
its easel, with the dry limb half worked into the old oak, 
‘as she had leftit; the stand of plants sent in their odor 
frora the balcony, and the canary was fluttering, like a 
light winged spirit, about the window. She tottered to 
the easy-chair, unlocked the silver clasp of that emboss- 
ed book of thought, and began to write. It was poetry, 
and her face beamed with the sweetness of the spirit’s 
| last earthly melody, as she wrote ; but suddenly the pen 
began to wander aimlessly over the page; her face fell 
forward upon the book ; and when she raised it, the fore- 
head and mouth were contracted as with pain, and the 
/page was soiled with blood. She struggled hard for 
‘one moment more of strength, while she folded up the 


book and directed it to Woodbury. His name was the 








| last word she ever wrote; and it was blotted and almost 
illegible, for her hand was becoming helpless and cold. 

_ It was but a few minutes after the weeping bride had 
| been left to herself, when she heard her husband’s step 
on the stairs. She held her breath, and the tears swam, 
without dropping, in her soft eyes. The door opened, 
| but it was not that which led to her. A half hour crept. 
by, and then a voice of sudden and terrible grief broke 
‘from the next room. She went in, and there, on a low 
couch, Emily Livingston lay a corpse, and kneeling over 
her, with his face buried on her bosom and his arms 
wound convulsively around her lifeless form, was her 
own newly wedded husband. From his strong heart had 
that cry of agony been wrung. That form was pulseless, 
and yet the arms were still wound about his bowed 
neck, as the ebbing life had left them. Julia crept to 
the side of the mourner, and her warm white arm was 
wound around him with the cold ones of the dead. He 
started at the touch, looked up, kissed her quivering 
cheek with a passionate burst of sorrow, and over that 








couch of death they bowed themselves together. 
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Original. 


OR, WOOING AND WINNING. 


I. 


A maten sat in her desolate chamber. The roses | 
that had decked her form at the gay assembly were 
fading and lay scattered around beneath her feet. The | 
jewels were cast carelessly upon the table, and the gala | 
dress was laid aside. Despair was written upon her 
lofty brow, and the solitary tear that trickled down her 
pale cheek bespoke the presence of deep and fearful 
sorrow. 

Why was it?) What had disturbed the wonted calm- 
ness and peace of that fuir young creature? It was 
not disease—she bad never felt the pains of an afflicted 
body. It was not the loss of friends—death had not 
entered the circle of her acquaintance, and she was still 
surrounded Ly doating parents and smiling friends. It 
was not poverty—she had®never experienced the stings 
of want. What, then, could it be? It was the effect 
of that deep and dangerous passion inherent in the 
bosom of every individual; much more dangerous when 
found springing up in the breast of a fair girl of eigh- 
teen. And was it unrequited? No one would have 
thought it. It would have been avowed that the heart 
of Edith Tunnacliff was a prize not to be refused. No’! 
one could have looked upon her brilliant features, soften- 
ed by benevolence and humility—her light and graceful | 
form—and have heard her utter the emotions and senti- 
ments of her heart, and not feel that upon her, affection 
might be bestowed in all its depth and fulness. And 
she was loved. Multitudes of gay suitors flocked around 
her, but theirs was the admiration and devotion of sel- 


fish hearts. Some there were who really felt all the | 


affection that they manifested, but she treated them all 
alike—with cold indifference. Her’s was not a heart 
to be won by honied words and studied adulations—it 
must be by the still but deep and holy fondness of a 
faithful heart. 

There was but one being upon whom Edith Tunnacliff 
could look and fee! that his love was worth possessing ; 
and, ere she knew it, her whole heart was gone. Bat 
she felt that her feelings were not reciprocated, and that 
the individual, upon whom she had silently and secretly | 


bestowed her affections, viewed her with indifference, || 


or gazed upon hev as he did upon the devotees of fashion 


by whom he was surrounded. This was the cause of | 


her appearance and emotions when we first saw her in 
her chamber. 

She moved—it was the first time for some moments. 
She leant her brow upon her small white hand, and 
gave vent to her sorrows. 

“IT cannot, for my life, divine the cause of Manly’s 
conduct. Whenever I enter the room, however gay he 
may have been, a cloud seems to steal over his brow, | 
and he sits down in some corner, gloomy and discon- 
tented. Is it my presence that affects him thus? What 
is there so terrible in me that causes such a revulsion of 
manner? And why do I love him? Do I love him? 
Yes, I feel it; and I feel too that it is not reciprocated. | 
This is too foolish—too silly for a woman. It might 
have done years ago, but now it is wrong. Yet I cannot 
resist it. It comes upon me with the blast of a whirl-. 





|| his dreams by night. 





|| wind, and I cannot withstand its approach. I feel it 
EDITH TUNNACLIFF; | 


within me tearing my frame in pieces, and burying my 
heart beneath its ruins. And he does not love me—if 


|| he did my present feelings would be right, but now they 
|are wrong. I feel that they are s@, and I must conquer 


them, though it rend my heart asunder.” 

| With a look of conscious dignity Edith arose, and, 
‘brushing back the curls that had fallen over her face, 
uttered proudly but mournfully—*“ I will conquer them!" 





II. 


It was night. The wind howled mournfully amid the 
tall trees that waved above the churchyard and made 
melancholy music to the numbers sleeping beneath. 
There, in that lonely place, at the still hour of midnight, 
walked Horace Manly. He was a lover of the works 
| of God, and was accustomed to converse with death. 


| 
| 
i 


He was an indigent student, but of promising talents 


and a noble exalted mind. He was a poet, withal, and 
was out at this time to drink in inspiration from the 
| things around him. But his heart was not at rest. 
_ There was something that oppressed him, and he seem- 
One would have supposed that he was 


ed gloomy. 
anticipating a suicidal fate. But it was notso. He 
was revolving in his mind a subject that had been for a 
long time his meditation by day, and that had haunted 
le was thinking of—Luove, and, 
as poets and lovers are apt to do, he thought audibly. 
“It is so—I am entangled. The mesh is too strong 
to be broken. Iam, (to use a vulgar expression,) in 
love! And with whom? Not with you, Caroline 
| Tracy—nor you, Amelia Tallmadge—ye parasites, ye 
| butterflies of fashion. Nor with you, Harriet Town- 
send, although you desire it so much. Ye will not do 
for me. Who is it, then, that sways such a sceptre over 





'my heart?” And a slight whisper, trembling upon his 
| lips, breathed the name—* Edith !” 

| “And why shall I longer think of her? She is rich, 
‘and has many suitors richer and nobler than myself, 
| but they cannot bring to her the heartthatI can. Iam 
foolish—I am deceiving myself Our stations in life are 
so widely separated, and our fortunes are so dissimilar, 
that I cannot hope. And she seems to be displeased by 


||my presence. Whenever I enter the room, she puts on 
| an air of haughtiness and pride, that totally confounds 


/me. And yet, I continue to love. I have watched her 
every action, have caught every sound breathed from 
| her lips, and my best lines have been written after gazing 
upon her beauty. And I have no hope. Yet I feel 
every day that my heart is drawn out towards her, and 
_when in her presence, every flash of her eye tends to 
| bind more firmly the chain woven around my heart. 
| This uncertainty I cannot and will not bear. I will 
| soon know my destiny, and if I am accepted, I shall be 
| happy; but if not, I will—bear it like a man.” 

| Thus he soliloquized. Poor fellow! he little thought 
| that then, at that very hour, Edith Tunnacliff, the sub- 
| ject of his meditations, sat in her chamber, bemoaning 
her like painful situation. 


Ill. 


It was a bright, beautiful Summer evening. Another 
gay party was assembled, and Edith Tunnacliff was in 
its midst. Not that she delighted in such scenes—she 
| sought relief for her sorrows. Manly soon entered and 
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took his accustomed station, and put on his wonted |! Look on that couch—behold that faded eye 


look, for he perceived that she was there. 


ness in which she appeared, was forced. 


Edith’s 
manner was changed, but the gaiety and light-hearted- | 
It was a 


flimsy mask, too frail to conceal the misery within. She | 
could not help noticing that the eye of Manly was con- | | On the Destroyer, in his hour of might! 
tinually upon her, and it was to her as the fascination | 


of a serpent. 


she found that it was easier to resolve than to perform. | 
Her gaiety vanished, and she moved silently to a seat 


in a distant part of the room. 


Glazed in the fixedness of agony, 
Yet, yet, preserving in this awful hour, 


A portion of its soul-pervading power, 


And sternly gazing, ere Death dim its light, 


Is that the haughty Byron ?-he who bore 
But she had gone too far to return, and | On his high front such majesty before ? 

, Where is the passion of that noble brow, 
Where is its wild and lofty beauty now ? 


| |W an, pale, he lies, while fate’s uplifted dart 


The evening was fine, and a ramble was proposed. 1 Flames fearfully above that generous heart! 
All assented, and in the bustle of equipment, Edith, in | Away—away! avert the anxious eye, 


That 


her retired station, was for a moment forgotten. 
moment sealed her fate. 


and gallantly led her amid the retiring company. | 
the garden they separated, each pair taking a different | Behold! that wasted hand is clench’d in pain, 


route. 


Manly sprang from his seat, 


In silent solitude let genius die: 
Let no unhallowed step, nor glance, nor breath, 


In| Disturb the sacredness of such a death! 


That of our friends led to a beautiful arbor in ! And fire unearthly lights that eye again ; 


one corner of the grounds, which seemed fitted to wit- ' On that pale cheek the death-sweat gathers fast— 


ness the betrothal of a youthful pair. 
“ Miss Tunnacliff,” 


dreamed that I could love. You have thought me cold | f 


and selfish, but Iam not so. May I hope ?” 


| 


} 


A faint whisper trembled on Edith’s lips, accompani- i 
ed by a smile—the whisper was inaudible, but the smile || 
spoke volumes—and there, in that lovely arbor, at that || 


calm and impressive hour, fair Edith Tunnacliff 


“ Was wooed and won.” 


Ballston Spa, January, 1828. 





—— 


BYRON. 


BY JAMES G. BROOKS. 





Creative Fancy! can’st thou paint the wild 
And mivhty grandeur of thy wayward child, 
The gifted Byron! Can’s thou tell if Death 
Appalled the spirit when he checked the breath? 
High-hearted bard! in whose capacious mind 
The extremes of good and vil were combin’d; 
Common in nothing, and beyond the ken 
And judgment of the common herd of men. 
Tempestuous passions wrapped thy heart in strife, 
And high excitement was thy life of life— 
Thy searching spirit and far-reaching thought 
All that was wonderful in nature caught, 
And where thy glance of genius brightly fell, 
It warmed and quickened with a mystic spell. 
Thy words are wordsof wonder and of fear, 
And startle while they fascinate the ear. 
Wrapt in the cloudy mantle of thy might, 
Thou wast a marvel to our mortal sight; 
What art thou now? The eye seeks thee in vain 
Upon the earth, and on thy much lov’d main. 


’Tis night o’er Missilonghi’s silent walls, 
And wherefore sounds not music from her halls? 
It is the season of the Paschal feast ; 
Why hath the echo of her revel ceased ? 
Behold that chamber where the shrouded light 
Of the dim lamp half glirmmers through the night, 
The noiseless step, the curtain moved with care, 
Tell that unsparing death is busy there. 








His lip is writhed—that struggle is his last— 
said Manly, “ you have never The spirit hath departed on its way 
To unknown woftds—and—Byron is but clay! 


Original. 
BYRON. 


“ Creative Fancy ! 
Can’t thou tell if Death 
Appalled the spirit when he checked the breath.”— 
J. G. BROOKS, 





‘“ Appalled the spirit!” it was proud and high, 


And aimed at wandering independently, 
Breathed genuine poetry, unspoiled by art— 


But his, a ’wildered mind, and ruin’d heart. 


| And while his high strains “ fascinate the ear,” 
| Their coldness thrills us with instinctive fear. 


| Did death appal such spirit? had it found 

| Him ’midst excitement on the battle ground, 

| He might have met it recklessly, nor given 

,One sigh of love to earth, or hope of heaven: 

| But in the silent motion, and the gloom 

That sickness bronght, precursors of the tomb, 
When what he might have styled inglorious death, 


Came near, and nearer with each parting breath, 


_And visions of his childhood, of his youth, 


|| Arose in even more than memory’s truth— 


| And then those after years !—their all combined 





In one dark glance of horror! could he find 
Rest for his spirit ? 


But to him alone, 


The feelings of those awful hours were known, 
To him and the Omniscient ! 
Say that redeeming mercy was not there ? 

Yet, who, (whate’er his death) such /ife would live, 
For all that Genius—all that Fame can give? 


Who shall dare 


ELLA. 
Barron Hili, Pa. 


———SS 


 Rexiciow refines our moral sentiments, disengages 
the heart from every vain desire, renders it tranquil 
under misfortune, humble in the presence of God, and 
| steady i in the society of men. 


















































































MODERATO. 


A PARTING SONG. 





A PARTING SONG. 


WORDS BY MRS. HEMANS. 
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When will ye think of me, my friends ? When will ye think of me, my friends? 
When will ye think of me? When will ye think of me ? 
When the rose of the rich mid-summer time When the sudden tears o’erflow your eye 
Is filled with the hues of its glorious prime, At the sound of some olden melody, 
When ye gather its bloom, as in bright hours fied, When ye hear the veice of a mountain stream, 
From the walks where my footsteps no more may tread, | When ye feel the charm of a peet’s dream, 
Then let it be! Then let it be! Then let it be! Then let in be! 


4 


Thus let my mem’ry be with you, 
Friends; ever think of me. 
Kindly and gently, but as of one 
From whom ’tis well to be fled and gone : 
As of a bird from a chain unbound, 
As of a wand'rer whose home is found, 
So let it be! So let it be! 








250 LITERARY REVIEW, 


AND THEATRICALS. 








Original. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Drvorcen: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadelphia.—This 


is a work that derives a powerful interest, from the simple fact, 
that the whole story is founded on incidents which occurred 
only a few years since in the higher circles of society in Lon- 
don. itis from the finished pen of Lady Charlotte Bury, the 
accomplished author of “Marriage in High Life.” The work 
is predicated upon an occurrence of which the London Moraing 
Post of the 8th of May, 18—, thus speaks :—* It is our painful 
task to announce the elopement of a beautiful and noble lady, 
the wife of the Marquis of V——n, with the Earl of H——d. 


This event has, for a considerable time, formed the subject of | 


conversation and speculation in the higher circles; it is even 
reported that bets to a large amount have been wen and lost on 
the probable issue of the flirtation so long existing between this 
unfortunate victim of delusion, and the Earl. A duel has al- 
ready taken place between the injured husband and the honor- 
able paramour.” 
The language is smooth and elegant—the characters are well 
n and masterly sustained throughout—the plot is nobly 
Ge and the incidents appertaiuing thereto, powerfully 


oped. 





“Nor tears that wash out sin, can wash out shame,” 


| 


in the whole grafting of the work, Lady Bury has not once de- 
viated ; but has strictly confined herself to the meaning and 
tendency of the motto.— Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 

Tue Great Merrorouts: £. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadel- 
phia.—\t wouid, at the present period, be difficult to rival the 
rapidity with which these publishers issue new works. There 
is not a weck passes but what they publish at least one work. It 
augurs a spirit of enterprise deserving of a corresponding libe- 
rality on the part of the public. But this has nothing to do 
with the “Great Metropolis” which we have received from 
Messrs. Carey & Hart. If the reading community were pleas- 
ed with the first series of this work, descriptive of the metropo- 
lis of London, we hazard the prediction that they will be in 
raptures with this, the second part, of the “ Great Metropolis.” 
It is filled with social, political, literary and commercial infor- | 
mation of a character which at once convinces the reader of its 
reality.— Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 


Thia last work from the pen of Miss L. E. Landon is, in our 
opinion, one of her best. The plot is of considerable interest, 


} 
ii 
} 


Erner Caurcniti: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. | 





to history in the main events, that imparts a charm, as if of en- 
chantment to the story. In descriptive beauty, and in graphic 
delineation, of character, it leaves nothing to be desired. 


Leia, with Engravings.—We had but cleverly got through 
with the perusal of the Harpers’ edition, ere oureyes were daz- 
_zled with a magnifigent copy of the same work issued by Carey, 
| Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, cmbellished with fifteen of 
| the richest engravings that we had ever feasted our eyes upon. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the most—if 
| not the most elegant volume that has ever yet appeared in this 
| country. The superiority of the typography—the arrange- 
| ment, paper, and the rare beauty of the engravings, all combine 
in rendering it not only complete as a work of art, but really 
magnificent. Whether as a deeply interesting and highly orna- 


| mental volume for a library—as a present from friend to friend 


—from a parent to a daughter—or, we may add, a lover to his 
mistress—it may be referred to as a perfect gem—as creditable 
to the enterprise of the American publishers, as its contents are 
to the philosophic and classical pen of Bulwer. The story is 
divided into chapters, each of which narrates some indistinct 
| incident. The heroine is Leila, the daughte: of Almamem. She 
_is the, loveliest, purest and most angelic being ever embodied 
by the imagination of poet or painter. The illustrations are, 
| as we have before said, fifteen in number, and each one is a 


|| highly finished specimen, being from the pencils of the most 


is appropriately affixed to the title page as a motto, from which, | distinguished European artists. The heroine, Leila, facing 


the title page, is a finely executed sitting portrait of a female, 
| who is beautiful, pensive and intellectual. The Last Battle of 


‘| the Moors, is a most effective specimen of warlike grouping. 
|| Amina is a gay and graceful contrast to Leila—a fair and lovely 


countenance beaming with animation, while a sylph-like form 
{and flowing drapery, give a lightness to the portrait, which 
| throws around it an almost magical fascination. The Death of 
'| Leila is a thrilling as well as triumphant specimen of the art. 


|| In short, Carey, Lea & Blanchard’s edition of Leila will be as 


| much sought after for the splendor of its engravings, as for the 
| brilliant emanations from the mind, imagination and genius of 
the great author himself.—Carvills, Broadway. 








Original. 
THEATRICALS. 


Parx.—At the present season of the year, but little is gene- 
rally done in the way of theatricals: and less this winter, per- 
| haps, than ever before—owing to the total prostration of every 
branch of business. Trifling, in the shape of attraction, com- 


and gradually enchains the attention of the reader to its termi- || paratively speaking, has been brought forward at this theatre 
nation. We have not had the leisure to read this vovelthorough- || during the past month. The public showed no disposition to 
ly—but from a cursory glance, are well pleased with Ethel|! encourage theatricals, and, we presume, the manager, influen- 
Churchill.—Carvills, Broadway. ced by their lack of inclination, justified himself in not making 
Leita; or, the Siege of Grenada.—The Harpers’ have pub- | every effort to keep up a theatrical mania. In this he was per- 
lished this splendid work in a neat volume, Leila is, doubtless, | fectly correct. 
one of Bulwer’s very best novels, It has already been read by La Petite Augusta, a daughter of Mr. Maywood, the manager 
almost every man, woman and ehild in New-York. The very '| of the Chestnut street theatre, Philadelphia, has appeared as 
large edition that the Messrs. Harpers’ published ie entirely || 2°loe, in the Bayadere. She is a child of twelve years, and 
exhausted, which fact alone is sufficient to show that the taste || displays wonderful powers of strength and activity, while as a 





for literary writings has not depreciated in the same ratio with | 
the business of our once prosperous city. We feel ourselves | 
called upon to notice Leila as a historic novel; and here we beg | 
to differ from those of our contemporaries who have pronoun- | 
ced it inferior to any of Bulwer’s productions. Itis so in no_ 
other particular than its brevity ; but while the whole romance 


is composed in one octavo volume of two hundred pages, || 


instead of double or treble the number, as in the instance of 
several of his works of fiction—it must be admitted at the same 
time, that there is a condensation and power in the writing, | 
which to many, and, perhaps, the majority of readers, will | 
prove a more desirabie attraction, than long-drawn digressions, 
or grave philosophic disquisitions—that are too often calcula- 
ted materially to impede the general interest of the story. In| 
Leila there is no want of unity, no deficiency in the power of | 
thought, no absence of harmony in the course and character 
of incident, but, on the contrary, a plot of thrilling interest, a 
developement of mind that is seldom equalled in romantic 
works, a graphic giiding of the highly-wrought scenes that. 
give them an effect which is more than dramatic, and a fidelity | 


mere actress, her versatility of expression, both of feature and 
gesture, with her winning archness, impart to her performance 
a charm and fascination which would do credit to even Augusta 
or Lecomte. 


NationaL.—Mr. Wallack, not in the least daunted by the 
spiritless manner in which he has been supported during the 
winter months, glides smooinly along, seemingly determined 
that the lack of novelty shall not be the excuse of the public for 
their backwardness in encouraging the drama. Ernest Mal- 
travers, dramatized by that successful author, Miss Louisa H. 
Medina, is about to be produced on a scale of unparalelled 
grandeur. Mr. Booth, by his finished performance of Richard, 
Sir Giles Overreach and Othello, has given rather an impetus to 
the drt »a at this house. To speak exultingly of Mr. Booth’s 
acting, ‘ould be but to reiterate the confirmed and unanimous 
opinion of the play-going community. We understand that 
“ Leila,” will be produced at this house with great splendor. 
| Mr. Cooke's unrivalled equestrian company, with his new stud 
of horses, have been engaged to give every possible effect to the 
piece. 
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